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Abstract  of  Dissertation  presented  to  the  Graduate  Council 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Education 

AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  LOCUS  OF  FORMAL 
DECISION-MAKING  FOR  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 
IN  SELECTED  MULTI -UNIT  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  DISTRICTS 

By 

John  W.  McCluskey 
August,  1972 

Chairman:  James  L.  Wattenbarger 

Major  Department:  Educational  Administration 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  investigate  the  locus  of 
formal  decision-making  in  regard  to  specific  tasks  of  student 
personnel  services  in  selected  multi-unit  community  college 
districts.  The  study  addressed  itself  to  two  specific  ques- 
tions: (1)  What  are  the  procedures  that  exist  for  making 

decisions  in  the  student  personnel  area  in  multi-unit  com- 
munity college  districts?  (2)  What  role  incumbents  make  de- 
cisions concerning  specific  tasks  in  the  student  personnel 
area  in  multi-unit  community  college  districts?  The  data 
relating  to  these  two  questions  formed  a basis  for  develop- 
ing generalizations  relative  to  evolving  practices  for 
decision-making  in  student  personnel  services  in  these  dis- 
tricts . 

For  purposes  of  identifying  a population  for  possible 
inclusion  in  the  study,  a set  of  criteria  was  developed  and 
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three  districts  were  selected  from  this  population  based  on 
their  willingness  to  participate  in  the  study  and  their 
pattern  of  statewide  governance. 

Four  data  collection  techniques  were  utilized  in  the 
study.  These  techniques  included  two  instruments  (the  Modi- 
fied Decision  point  Analysis  Instrument  and  a structured 
interview  guide)  a review  of  documents  and  records,  and 
general  observations.  Field  visits  were  conducted  in  each 
district  (lasting  approximately  one  week  each)  during  which 
time  selected  role  incumbents  were  interviewed,  completed 
Modified  Decision  Point  Analysis  Instruments  were  collected, 
documents  were  reviewed,  and  general  observations  were  re- 
corded. 

Examination  of  documents  and  records,  structured  inter- 
views, and  general  observations  provided  identification  of 
established  procedures  for  decision-making  in  each  of  the  three 
districts.  For  purposes  of  data  analysis  each  district  was 
first  described  relative  to  the  formal  mechanisms  having  re- 
sponsibility for  decision-making.  Data,  collected  through 
structured  interviews,  were  next  presented  to  further  identify 
stated  and  perceived  procedures  for  decision-making  in  each 
district.  These  data,  in  addition  to  procedures  identified 
by  general  observations,  were  presented  in  narrative  form  for 
each  of  the  three  districts. 
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To  identify  role  incumbents  primarily  responsible  for 
making  decisions  and  those  role  incumbents  who  participate 
in  decision-making,  responses  to  the  Modified  Decision  Point 
Analysis  Instrument  were  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  frequency 
of  primary  and  participatory  rank  order  responses  received 
by  specific  role  incumbents  in  each  district. 

A final  analysis  of  the  data  for  each  district  included 
a comparison  of  the  degree  of  congruence,  consensus,  and 
knowledge  of  decision-making  patterns  and  procedures  by 
respondents  within  each  district. 

The  generalizations  developed  as  a result  of  the  study 
included  the  following: 

1.  The  administrative  and  organizational  structure 
utilized  in  each  district  had  an  influence  on  the  procedures 
for  decision-making  in  student  personnel  services,  but  role 
incumbents  had  substantially  greater  influence  than  ad- 
minis tr at ive  structure  on  procedures  for 'decision-making. 

■■-Ik  . 

2.  District-wide  and  campus  committees  for  decision- 
making in  student  services  were  found  in  each  of  the  districts 
studied.  These  committees  were  not,  in  the  perception  of  the 
respondents,  significantly  involved  in  the  decision-making 
process . 

3.  Regardless  of  the  administrative  structure  utilized 
in  the  districts  studied,  the  Campus  Administrators  for 
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Student  Services  generally  were  primary  decision-makers  for 
all  major  task  areas  of  student  services. 

4.  Administrators  for  Student  Activities  generally 
were  not  the  primary  decision-makers  for  the  area  for  which, 
by  title,  they  held  primary  responsibility. 

5.  In  each  of  the  districts  studied.  Counselors,  as  a 
group,  generally  had  a lack  of  knowledge  and  degree  of  con- 
fusion relative  to  decision-making  patterns  and  procedures. 

The  data  indicated  decisions  were  made  in  these  districts 
utilizing  three  different  patterns  and  further  study  was  sug- 
gested to  determine  if  there  are  any  data  which  would  support 
a contention  that  any  one  of  these  patterns  is  more  effective 
than  another.  It  was  also  recommended  that  additional  study 
be  conducted  relative  to  the  need  for  leadership  and  co- 
ordination through  a District  Administrator  for  Student 
Services  in  multi-unit  districts. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  rapid  growth  of  community  colleges  has  been  cited 
as  the  most  recent  structural  development  in  higher  education 
in  the  United  States  (7:3).  In  1971  there  were  over  two 
million  students  in  community  junior  colleges.  It  was  pre- 
dicted this  number  would  double  by  1930  (45:158).  Included 
in  this  growth  pattern  was  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
multi-unit  districts.  Elock  reported  identifying  ten  multi- 
unit districts  in  1964  and  forty  in  1968  (4:23).  The  1970 
Directory  of  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges 
reported  that  statistics  indicated  an  expected  growth  in  tne 
number  of  multi-unit  systems  during  the  decade  of  the 
seventies  (2:7).  In  1971  approximately  sixty  multi-unit 
systems  were  identified  which  represented  an  average  increase 
of  approximately  six  new  multi-unit  systems  each  year  between 
1964  and  1971.  Kintzer,  Jensen,  and  Hansen  in  a summary  state- 
ment indicated  that 

It  is  not  a question,  then,  of  whether  the 
multi-institution  district  should  be,  but 
of  what  kind  of  administrative  structure 
enables  its  personnel  to  use  the  district's 
resources  most  effectively  (28:34). 
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The  problems  of  administrative  structure  for  multi-unit 
systems  have  been  discussed  by  several  authors,  who  expressed 
concern  over  the  centralization  and  decentralization  of  ser- 
vices. Jones  identified  one  of  these  problems  as  follows: 

Providing  for  educational  and  supportive 
services  in  the  most  efficient  and  economi- 
cal manner  without,  at  the  same  time,  jeo- 
pardizing the  growth  of  individual  campuses 
is  one  of  the  more  perplexing  problems  in 
multi-unit  operations  (24:51). 

In  describing  the  organization  of  Miami-Dade's  multi- 
campus operation,  Masiko  made  the  following  remarks; 

The  placement  of  the  vice-president  for 
student  affairs  in  the  central  adminis- 
tration may  raise  some  questions  about 
his  role  in  a multi-campus  set-up.  It 
has  at  Miami-Dade  Junior  College  and  we 
have  not  as  yet  settled  all  the  issues 
(34:26)  . 

Supportive  services,  such  as  student  personnel  services, 
have  become  acute  problem  areas  due  to  decentralization  of 
multi-unit  systems. 

Several  authors  have  advocated  the  utilization  of 
decision-making  theory  as  a way  of  investigating  adminis- 
trative structure.  McCammy  placed  decision-making  at  the 
center  of  the  process  of  administration  and  felt  any  dis- 
cussion of  administration  would  be  more  systematic  if  a 
framework  for  the  analysis  of  decision-making  were  accepted 
(35:41).  Griffiths  included  in  his  theory  of  administration 
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as  decision-making  the  following:  "The  specific  function  of 

administration  is  to  develop  and  regulate  the  decision-making 
process  in  the  most  effective  manner  possible"  (20:73). 

Simon  (44)  has  also  focused  on  the  decision  process  and  em- 
phasized the  boundary  between  rational  and  non-rational 
aspects  of  behavior. 

The  growth  of  multi-unit  community  college  districts  is 
rapid  and  all  signs  point  to  continued  growth.  Many  ques- 
tions have  been  asked  concerning  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  such  systems,  particularly  in  reference  to  suppor- 
tive services  such  as  student  personnel  services.  The 
ultimate  objective  of  this  investigation  was  to  provide  some 
insight  into  the  general  question  of  decision-making  in  de- 
centralized institutions  relative  to  student  personnel  prac- 
tices . 


The  problem 


Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  problem  of  the  study  was  to  investigate  the  locus 
of  formal  decision-making  in  regard  to  specific  tasks  of 
student  personnel  in  selected  multi-unit  community  college 
districts.  Answers  were  sought  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  are  the  procedures  that  exist  for  making 

decisions  in  the  student  personnel  area  in  multi- 
unit community  college  districts? 
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2.  What  role  incumbents  make  decisions  concerning 
specific  tasks  in  the  student  personnel  area  in 
multi-unit  community  college  districts? 

The  data  relating  to  these  two  questions  formed  a basis  for 

developing  generalizations  relative  to  evolving  practices 

for  decision-making  in  student  personnel  services  in  these 

districts . 


Delimitations 

The  following  confinements  were  observed  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  investigation: 

1.  The  investigation  of  the  locus  of  decision- 
making, as  practiced  in  1971-1972,  was  limited 
to  three  multi-unit  community  college  districts. 

2.  The  data  collected  were  confined  to  an  examina- 
tion of  documents  and  records,  general  observa- 
tions, and  to  responses  of  the  following  role 
incumbents  to  the  Modified  Decision  Point 
Analysis  Instrument  and  a structured  personal 
interview: 

A.  Chief  administrator  for  the  district  (or 
his  designated  representative) , 

B.  Chief  administrator  for  student  personnel 
services  for  the  district, 

C.  Chief  campus  administrator  for  student  per- 
sonnel services  (one  from  each  campus) , 

D.  Chief  campus  administrator  (one  from  each 
campus) , 

E.  Seven  to  nine  counselors  from  each  district 
randomly  selected  and  representative  of  the 
number  of  campuses. 

3.  The  investigation  of  the  locus  of  decision-making 
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was  confined  to  the  formal  arrangements  for 
decision-making  of  each  district. 


4.  The  investigation  was  confined  to  the  locus  of 
decision-making  as  related  to  the  following  task 
areas  of  student  personnel  services: 

A.  Admissions,  Registration  and  Records, 

3.  Placement  and  Financial  Aids, 

C.  Student  Activities,  ... 

D.  Guidance  and  Counseling, 

E.  Administration. 


Limitations 

1.  The  investigation  was  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
its  ex  post  facto  character,  namely, 

A.  The  inability  to  manipulate  independent  variables, 

B.  The  lack  of  power  to  randomize, 

C.  The  risk  of  improper  interpretation  (26:371). 

2.  The  conclusions  drawn  ware  restricted  to  the  three 
districts  studied  and  any  generalizations  to  multi- 
unit districts  in  general  is  purely  speculative. 

3.  The  identity  of  individuals  and  districts  must  re- 
main confidential  in  terms  of  practices  that  exist. 
Therefore,  one  may  consider  it  a weakness  in  that 
he  does  not  have  a basis  for  understanding  the 
culture  of  the  districts  studied. 

4.  The  importance  of  the  relationship  between  the 
formal  and  informal  decision-making  process  has 
been  examined  by  Kimbrough  (27) . While  aware  of 
this  relationship,  the  study  was  confined  to 
formal  arrangements  for  decision-making. 
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Justification  for  the  Study 

The  literature  demonstrates  a need  for  the  continued 
study  of  community  college  administration  and  organization. 
The  rapid  growth  of  multi-unit  districts,  and  the  accompany- 
ing problems  of  decentralization,  provide  fertile  ground  for 
such  study.  This  study,  focusing  on  the  locus  of  decision- 
making in  specific  task  areas  of  student  personnel  services, 
is  a step  in  the  direction  of  providing  descriptive  comments 
and  observations  of  this  area. 

Several  factors  point  to  the  continued  growth  of  com- 
munity colleges  and  a corresponding  increase  in  the  number 
of  multi-unit  districts.  Erickson  listed  five  reasons  for 
the  growth  of  community  colleges  in  urban  areas.  These  five 
reasons  were:  urbanization,  selective  migration,  increasing 
college  age  population,  changing  technology,  and  increasing 
acceptance  and  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  community 
college  (14 :13) . 

With  the  growth  of  the  community  college  in  urban  areas, 
the  multi-unit  structure  follows  as  a natural  pattern  of 
organization.  Several  reasons  exist  for  this  pattern: 

1)  high  cost  of  land  for  sites,  2)  lack  of  space  for  expan- 
sion, 3)  need  to  serve  all  students  in  a district,  4)  desire 
to  maintain  small  personalized/humanistic  units,  and  5)  a 
need  to  equalize  opportunities  for  post-secondary  education 
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within  the  district. 

The  trend  to  multi-unit  systems  is  not  without  problems. 
These  problems  are  not  necessarily  unique  in  the  sense  that 
only  multi-unit  systems  experience  them;  however,  they  become 
multi-problems  in  these  cases.  Rushing  pointed  to  two  of 
these  problems  as  follows:  1)  how  much  autonomy  will  each 

campus  have,  and  2)  how  much  central  control  can  be  exercised 
for  efficiency  and  still  allow  freedom  of  operation  within 
the  educational  program  (42:14).  In  addition.  Rushing  stated 
that  the  first  major  management  problem  in  his  own  multi-unit 
district  centered  on  the  location  of  the  chief  authority  for 
instruction  and  student  services. 

Block  made  the  following  comments  in  summarizing  a 
group  consultation  session  on  the  problems  of  the  multi- 
campus junior  college  district: 

Clarity  of  administrative  functions  is  essen- 
tial as  an  urban  district  grows  more  complex. 

Clear  lines  of  organizational  authority  are 
needed. 

Don't  be  misled  by  terms,  like  "autonomy." 

There  must  be  a compromise  between  central 
and  campus  authority. 

We  are  going  to  have  more  and  more  multi-campus 
operations,  and  they  will  require  strong,  cen- 
tral supportive  services  ( 3 1 3 ) . 

Ramstad,  after  visiting  ten  multi-unit  districts  in 
California,  concluded,  "the  operation  of  a multi-campus 
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district  would  be  a fruitful  area  for  research,  for  further 
visitation,  and  for  university-based  seminars,  workshops, 

and  conferences"  (40:30).  Morrissey,  in  describing  leader- 

* 

ship  for  multi-unit  systems,  identified  the  primary  task  of 
leadership  as  that  of  making  certain  the  goals  of  the  system 
formed  the  base  point  for  decision-making  at  every  level  in 
the  unit  (36:42).  Richardson  felt  coordination  would  be 
minimized  in  organizations  that  maximize  problem-solving 
capabilities  due  to  the  reduced  level  of  authority  induced 
by  the  diffusion  of  the  decision-making  process  (41:19). 

Hall  and  Lavire  have  been  concerned  about  administrative 
responsibilities  and  tasks.  Hall  stated,  "Those  in  the  com- 
munity college  field  must  work  to  clear  up  titles,  cause  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities  to  be  more  logically,  clearly, 
and  accurately  defined,  and  initiate  action  for  their  communi- 
ties to  re-examine  the  form  of  control  and  organization  pre- 
sently in  effect  in  terms  of  the  task"  (22:346).  Lavire 
recommended  a "what  is "-"what  ought  to  be"  analysis  of  public 
junior  college  administration  (30:129). 

Decentralization  of  community  colleges,  in  terms  of 
multi-campus  organization,  has  created  a need  for  study  and 
investigation.  Jones  (24) , Masiko  (34) , and  Rushing  (42) 
have  identified  supportive  services,  such  as  student  per- 
sonnel services,  as  being  central  to  the  problem  areas  of 
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decentralization.  Since  one  must  look  at  a problem  by 
starting  at  some  small  point,  student  personnel  services 
seemed  a logical  one  to  attack  and  it  may  give  some  clue 
as  to  what  may  be  present  in  other  areas. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Decision-Making  - The  series  of  procedures,  actions, 
and  interactions  through  which  questions  or  issues  are  re- 
solved or  disposed. 

Head  Count  - The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  at 
a specific  time  regardless  of  the  number  of  credit  hours 
carried  by  each  student. 

Locus  - The  role  incumbent  (position)  that  has  the 
effective  responsibility  for  the  decision-making  process 
in  specific  task  areas  of  student  personnel  services. 

Multi -campus  - A community  college  organizational 
pattern  utilizing  the  following:  one  district,  a single 

college,  two  or  more  campuses,  where  a central  administration 
directs  many  of  the  internal  operations  of  the  supporting 
campus  administration. 

Multi-Unit  - A general  term  describing  a district 
operating  two  or  more  community  college  sites  under  one 
governing  board. 


Specific  Task  - A subdivision  of  a task  area  and  essential 
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to  the  achievement  of  objectives  and  to  the  continued,  on- 
going operation  of  the  student  personnel  function,  such  as: 

1)  evaluating  transcripts  of  previous  course  work,  2)  arrang- 
ing for  staff  to  serve  on  faculty  committees,  3)  preparing 
budgetary  requests. 

Student  Personnel  Services  — Those  supportive  services 
in  the  community  college  designed  to  assist  students  in 
meeting  their  needs  relative  to  their  personal,  academic, 
and  vocational  objectives  and  goals.  (in  many  institutions 
these  same  services  are  referred  to  as  follows:  student 

personnel,  student  affairs,  personnel  services,  student 
services . ) 

Task  Area  - A major  operational  area  within  the  total 
scope  of  the  student  personnel  function,  such  as:  1)  ad- 

missions, registration  and  records,  2)  placement  and  finan- 
cial aid,  3)  student  activities,  4)  guidance  and  counseling, 

5)  administration. 

Review  of  Related  Literature 

The  review  of  related  literature  for  the  study  is 
presented  in  three  sections.  In  the  first  section  a review 
is  presented  of  the  research  and  literature  pertaining  to 
multi-unit  community  college  districts.  In  the  second 
section  a review  of  the  literature  which  provides  an  overview 


of  decision-making  theory  is  presented,  in  the  third  section 
a review  is  presented  of  the  literature  pertaining  to  task 
areas  and  specific  tasks  of  the  student  personnel  function. 

The  present  study  had  as  its  focus  multi— unit  community 
college  districts,  therefore  materials  relating  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  are  not  included.  However,  a 
similar  body  of  knowledge  concerned  with  decentralization  and 
administrative  control  does  exist  in  the  areas  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  Among  the  authors  who  have  described 
the  problems  of  these  related  areas  of  education  are  Cunning- 
ham and  Pellegrin.  Cunningham  (11)  focused  on  the  problems 
and  issues  of  urban  school  districts,  while  Pellegrin  (37, 

38)  focused  on  decision-making  and  organizational  charac- 
teristics of  multi-unit  elementary  schools. 

Review  of  Research  and  Literature  on 
Multi-Unit  Districts 

To  date  six  studies  have  been  located  that  examine  the 
question  of  multi-unit  districts.  In  1964,  Jensen  (23)  com- 
pleted case  studies  of  ten  multi-unit  districts  in  six  states. 
He  used  interviews,  documents  and  records,  and  district  his- 
tories to:  1)  identify  the  rationale  for  multi-unit  systems, 

2)  identify  administrative  structure  in  each  case,  and  3) 
identify  differences  between  cases  in  terms  of  central  ad- 
ministration and  individual  campus  organization.  Jensen 
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divided  the  ten  multi-unit  districts  into  three  distinct 
groups,  multi-college,  multi-branch  (campus),  and  multi- 
program. He  found  a trend  toward  the  multi-coliege  plan  with 
individual  campus  administrators,  faculty,  and  students  in 
favor  of  the  resulting  increased  autonomy.  Unanimous  agree- 
ment was  found  in  all  cases  that  business  affairs  should  be 
a district-level  operation. 

Bogart  (5)  conducted  a case  study  of  the  establishment 
and  development  of  the  Tarrant  County  Junior  College  District 
and  also  drew  up  a set  of  guidelines  for  the  development  of 
multi-unit  junior  colleges.  He  traced  the  development  from 
planning  stage  to  actual  operation  of  the  district.  Minor 
differences  between  single  and  multi-unit  districts  were 
noted  in  the  suggested  guidelines. 

Kintzer,  Jensen,  and  Hansen  (28)  conducted  an  extensive 
survey  of  multi-unit  systems  in  which  they  1)  studied  the 
administrative  structure  of  twenty-one  multi-unit  districts, 
2)  collected  opinions  from  chief  executives  of  forty-five 
multi-unit  districts  and  seventy-five  chief  administrators 
of  institutions  on  which  responsibilities  should  be  institu- 
tional and  which  should  be  reserved  for  central  administra- 
tion, 3)  visited  and  developed  case  studies  of  five  multi- 
unit districts.  The  major  findings  of  the  survey  in  terms 
of  current  and  projected  organization  included  the  following: 
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In  the  newest  and  fastest  growing  trend,  the 
chief  administrator  of  a multi-institutional 
junior  college  district  is  titled  "chancellor." 

At  the  central  office,  other  titles  were  usually, 
"vice-chancellor, " "vice  president, " or  "direc- 
tor." The  title  "director"  far  outnumbered 
all  others. 

Twenty-two  districts  reported  on  their  central 
office  staffs.  Six  of  the  staffs  varied  widely 
in  number  from  three  (four  districts)  ...to 
twenty-one  (one  district)  . 

On  the  individual  campuses  or  centers  was  found 
a spread  from  five  administrators  to  twenty-two. 
Although  this  will  appear  highly  unusual,  the 
campus  with  five  and  the  one  with  twenty- two 
both  had  about  3,500  day  students. 

No  district  reported  having  any  fixed  internal 
geographic  boundaries  for  any  of  its  component 
colleges  or  campuses. 

Central  offices  are  off  the  campuses  (or  plans 
are  well  underway  for  their  removal)  in  all 
districts  subscribing  to  the  multi-college 
philosophy  (28:49). 

The  authors  concluded  there  was  no  best  plan  or  pattern 
of  organization  for  multi-unit  systems  and  that  each  district 
should  develop  its  own  pattern.  However,  guidelines  were 
offered  for  organization  at  both  central  and  institution 
levels . 

Ramstad  (40)  visited  ten  multi-unit  districts  in 
California  to  gather  information  on  the  practices  and  problems 
of  developing  a second  campus.  Interviews,  following  a pre- 
determined outline,  were  conducted  with  administrators  in 
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each  of  the  ten  districts.  These  interactions  were  tabu- 
lated under  five  headings  for  discussion;  planning,  con- 
struction, operation,  coordination,  and  central  administra- 
tion. planning  tended  to  follow  a general  pattern  in  all 
ten  districts  with  a consistent  structure  of  administrative 
and  faculty  types  involved.  Construction  varied  in  each 
district  with  five  patterns  emerging  as  far  as  temporary 
versus  permanent  and  total  versus  partial  considerations. 
Staffing  followed  a general  pattern  in  each  district  with 
the  president  appointed  eighteen  months  in  advance,  deans 
twelve  months,  division  chairmen  eight  and  faculty  six.  In 
the  area  of  instructional  programs  the  special  higher  cost 
programs  usually  were  not  duplicated.  Open  enrollment  was 
followed  in  nine  of  the  ten  districts  and  all  districts 
followed  a district-wide  plan  of  uniformity  in  numbering  of 
courses.  In  eight  districts  central  administration  was 
located  off-campus  or  space  was  being  secured  for  its  loca- 
tion off-campus.  All  ten  districts  had  the  chief  adminis- 
trator's functions,  business  offices,  and  facilities  planning 
housed  in  central  administration.  Variations  were  reported 
between  districts  in  terms  of  other  functions  to  be  housed 
centrally. 

Calvin  (6)  compared  freshmen  students  in  a selected 
multi-campus  district  in  terms  of  attitudes,  activities. 
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vocational  and  educational  plans.  He  concluded  that  there 
were  numerous  differences  with  respect,  to  these  factors 
among  the  colleges  in  a multi-campus  junior  college  district. 

White  (46)  examined  individual  and  environmental 
factors  associated  with  patterns  of  persistence,  transfer, 
and  voluntary  nonpersistence  for  freshmen  at  a multi-campus 
community  college.  He  used  demographic  data  and  perceptions 
of  campus  environment  to  study  the  interaction  between 
student  and  campus.  Fifteen  factors  were  identified  which 
were  related  to  persistence  at  greater  than  the  .10  level  of 
significance.  Campus  attended  and  overall  perception  of 
campus  environment  were  associated  with  persistence  at  less 
than  the  .10  level  of  significance. 

The  six  preceding  studies  represent  the  extent  of 
located  research  on  multi— unit  community  college  operations. 
Several  authors,  based  on  personal  opinion  and  experience, 
have  identified  the  rationale  behind  and  problems  inherent 
in  the  trend  toward  multi-unit  operation. 

Among  the  authors  stating  rationale  for  multi-unit 
development  were  Erickson  (14),  Block  (4),  Rushing  (42), 
and  Jones  (24)  . Each  of  these  individuals  presented  a 
slightly  different  list,  but  generally  they  included  the 
following  reasons  for  a district  going  multi-unit: 

1.  Urban  growth  and  sprawling  suburban  developments. 


2. 


Lack  of  space  on  original  campus  for  expansion, 

3.  Planned  multi-unit  districts, 

4.  Retention  of  small  size  for  each  unit  in  the 
district, 

5.  Increased  availability  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities within  a district, 

6.  Consideration  of  efficiency  and  economy  in 
operation. 

Alt  (1)  and  Fretwell  (19)  suggested  increased  special 
zation  of  programs  as  an  additional  reason  for  multi— unit 
districts.  Alt  also  presented  information  on  the  relation 
ship  between  the  number  of  full-time  students  on  a campus 
and  the  number  of  courses  offered.  By  his  reasoning  two 
smaller  units  would  result  in  greater  course  selection  for 
students  in  terms  of  numbers  of  courses,  as  compared  to  a 
single  institution  serving  an  equal  number  of  students. 

Cohen  (8) , in  reviewing  the  planning  of  Miami-Dade 
Junior  College,  introduced  a somewhat  unusual  or  "dated" 
reason  for  multi-unit  districts.  He  reported  that  Miami- 
Dade  was  developed  originally  as  a single  college,  two- 
campus  institution  to  avoid  problems  of  integration.  He 
did  make  clear  Miami-Dade' s original  intent  was  also  to 
integrate  these  campuses  within  the  first  three  years  of 
.operation.  Certain  legal,  social,  and  political  pressures 
were  involved  in  this  situation. 
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Marsee  (33)  offered  the  lone  voice  of  dissent  in  relation 
to  multi-unit  districts.  His  basic  point  was  that  smallness 
did  not  equal  excellence  and  that  largeness  did  not  equal 
mediocrity.  This  concern  has  a direct  relationship  with  one 
of  the  reasons  usually  given  for  multi-unit  districts,  namely, 
the  desire  to  retain  small  units  within  the  district. 

The  problems  of  multi-unit  districts  have  been  enumerated 
by  Lombardi  (31),  Rushing  (42),  Block  (4),  Jones  (24),  and 
Erickson  (14) . As  with  rationale  each  author  has  developed 
his  own  listing;  however,  the  elements  common  to  all  lists 
of  problems  were: 

1.  Patterns  and  organization  of  administrative 
structure , 

2.  Communication  within  each  unit  and  throughout 
the  system, 

3.  Faculty  organization,  representation,  and 
assignment , 

4.  Degree  of  autonomy  for  each  unit, 

5.  Uniformity  of  curriculum  and  instruction 
between  units, 

6.  Functions  best  housed  at  central  or  district 
level, 

7.  Size  of  each  unit  in  terms  of  facilities  and 
students , 

8.  Budget  allocations  and  fiscal  matters  between 
units , 

9.  Community  "image"  of  each  unit. 
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Coultas  (10)  cited  one  additional  problem  which  he 
called  "self-segregation."  This  pattern  was  reported  to 
occur  under  conditions  of  open  enrollment  within  a district. 
Free  to  choose  any  unit  within  a district,  particular  ethnic 
groups  located  at  a single  unit  rather  than  spreading  out 
over  the  district.  One  solution  or  suggestion  for  changing 
this  pattern  has  been  allotment  or  assignment  of  certain 
curriculums  to  specific  units,  thus  forcing  students  into 
separate  units. 

Sammartino,  writing  primarily  about  multiple  campuses 
in  the  university  setting,  identified  the  four  major  problems 
in  the  administration  of  multi-unit  systems  as 

1.  Communication  difficulties  due  to  geographical 
distance, 

2.  Administrative  coordination  and  leadership, 

3.  Uniformity  of  academic  standards  and  offerings, 

4.  Faculty  recruitment  and  scheduling  (43:50). 

The  administrative  structure  and  organization  of  multi- 
unit systems  has  taken  many  forms  with  a range  from  completely 
centralized  authority  to  completely  decentralized  authority 
in  the  various  systems.  Jones  (24)  developed  four  models 
and  arranged  these  models  on  a continuum  to  describe  the 
various  patterns  possible.  His  models  were  the:  1)  one 

college,  branch  centers;  2)  one  college,  multi-campus;  3) 
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multi-campus,  district,  and  4)  multi-college,  district. 
Moving  from  model  one  to  model  four  greater  institutional 
autonomy  and  more  decentralized  authority  were  identified. 

He  also  pointed  out  the  existence  of  overlap  between  all 
four  models. 

Block,  Mills,  and  Morrissey  have  written  on  the  ad- 
ministrative structure  in  multi-college  systems.  Each  has 
described  a different  geographical  location  and  system. 

Block  (4) , in  describing  the  multi-college  operation  of 
New  York  City,  listed  the  individual  college  functions, 
shared  functions,  and  central  district  office  functions. 

It  was  evident  from  the  lists  that  the  central  administra- 
tion had  a coordinating  function.  Block  also  pointed  out 
there  was  no  standard  pattern  which  would  work  for  all  sys- 
tems . 

Morrissey  (36)  presented  an  argument  for  each  unit  in 
a multi-unit  system  being  called  a college.  The  idea  of  a 
separate  institution  being  labeled  "branch"  was  unacceptable 
to  Morrissey.  Organization  under  his  plan  demanded  the 
"free  association  of  professionals"  in  which  each  college 
president  in  the  system  was  a member  of  a committee  of  presi- 
dents. The  individual  college  was  a unit  in  itself  and 
district-wide  policy  was  a result  of  committee  interaction. 

Masiko  (34)  and  Rushing  (42)  described  the  operation  of 
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their  respective  systems  in  terms  of  multi-campus  concepts. 
There  were  striking  similarities  between  the  two  in  the  areas 
of  centralization,  communications,  management  information 
centers,  and  reliance  on  computerization.  The  most  striking 
difference  was  size,  with  Miami-Dade  having  over  30,000 
students  and  Tarrant  County  having  approximately  15,000 
students . 

Kintzer  (29)  reviewed  the  problems  of  institutional 
organization  and  administrative  control  for  multi-unit  dis- 
tricts. He  stated  that  the  multi-educational  systems  were 
experiencing  conflict  internally.  This  conflict  was 
identified  as  being  associated  with  autonomy  for  individual 
units,  decentralization  of  authority,  and  communication.  A 
pattern  was  suggested  for  decentralizing  the  decision-making 
process  in  multi-unit  districts,  but  caution  was  urged 
relative  to  its  applicability  for  all  districts.  The  ad- 
ministrative style  of  the  chief  executive  was  cited  as  a 
critical  factor  for  any  district. 

No  material  was  located  to  describe  in  detail  the 
administrative  structure  of  multi-unit  operation  on  the 
multi-branch  or  multi-program  level.  In  summary,  the  six 
studies  cited  and  articles  reviewed  would  indicate  the 
following: 
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1.  Four  types  of  multi-unit  systems  exist:  multi- 

college,  multi-campus,  multi-branch,  and  multi- 
program. 

2.  A philosophical  basis  or  rationale  exists  for  the 
establishment  of  multi-unit  districts. 

3.  Multi-unit  districts  have  specific  problem  areas. 

4.  Patterns  of  organization  have  been  developed 
for  multi-unit  districts/  but,  as  yet,  no  "ideal" 
exists . 


Review  of  Decision-Making  Theory 

Etzioni  viewed  the  study  of  organizational  decision- 
making as  an  important,  but  relatively  new  and  less  developed 
addition  to  organizational  analysis  (15:29).  He  felt  the 
theories  of  decision-making  were  non-organizational  and 
dealt  mainly  with  individuals.  Simon  felt  that 

Although  any  practical  activity  involves 
both  "deciding"  and  "doing"  it  has  not  com- 
monly been  recognized  that  a theory  of  ad- 
ministration should  be  concerned  with  the 
process  of  decision  as  well  as  with  the 
process  of  action.  This  neglect  perhaps 
stems  from  the  notion  that  decision-making 
is  confined  to  the  formulation  of  over-all 
policy  (44 : 1) . 

March  and  Simon  moved  away  from  the  classical  view  of 

decision-making  when  they  stated  the  following  proposition: 

Most  human  decision-making,  whether  individual 
or  organizational,  is  concerned  with  the  dis- 
covery and  selection  of  satisfactory  alterna- 
tives; only  in  exceptional  cases  is  it  con- 
cerned with  the  discovery  and  selection  of 
optimal  alternatives  (32:141). 
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Griffiths  developed  a theory  of  administration  based 
on  decision-making  and  felt  the  key  to  an  organisation's 
structure  was  an  understanding  of  the  decision-making 
process  in  that  organization  (20:80).  Dale  (13)  developed 
four  suggestions  for  looking  at  the  degree  of  decentraliza- 
tion of  an  institution  based  on  an  analysis  of  decision- 
making. 

Cyert  and  March  have  suggested  the  use  of  digital 

computers  for  investigations  in  the  area  of  decision-making. 

They  felt  the  evidence  leads  to  the  view  that  any  decision 

can  be  successfully  subjected  to  scientific  analysis  (12:310). 

Kassouf  shared  their  perception  and  described  "Normative 

Theory"  as  a way  of  conceptualizing  the  decision-making 

process.  He  stated  that 

By  a normative  theory  we  mean  a theory  that 
prescribes  how  decisions  should  be  made, 
given  goals  and  values.  By  rational  be- 
havior we  mean  behavior  that  is  logically 
consistent  (25:3). 

Research  in  decision-making  theory  has  been  marked  by 
the  following: 

From  1956  through  1962  an  average  of  only 
one  dissertation  a year  was  written  using 
decision-making  as  a basis.  However,  an 
average  of  six  per  year  were  completed  from 
1963  through  1966.  The  same  pattern  is 
apparent  in  projects  funded  by  the  U.  S. 

Office  of  Education  extramural  research 
program  (21:19). 
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Eye  and  others  (16)  selected  decision-making  as  the 

focus  of  a study  on  agreement  between  school  administrators 

and  teachers  concerning  the  location  of  responsibilities 

for  administrative  decisions.  To  determine  who  made  a 

decision,  who  participated  in  that  decision,  and  the  extent 

of  participation.  The  Decision  Point  Analysis  Instrument 

was  developed.  The  instrument,  as  used  in  the  study  by 

Eye,  included  the  following: 

The  final  instrument  consisted  of  25  de- 
cision items  related  to,  and  divided  equally 
among,  the  functional  administrative  areas 
of  pupil  personnel,  staff  personnel,  curri- 
culum, business  management,  and  school- 
community  relations.  It  contained,  also, 
the  titles  of  ten  positions,  namely, 
business  manager,  principal,  vice-principal, 
department  head,  special  subject  supervisor, 
superintendent,  director  of  instruction, 
guidance  coordinator,  board  of  education, 
and  teacher  (16:24). 

For  each  of  the  twenty-five  decision  items  the  respon- 
dents were  asked  the  following:  "A.  Who  makes  this 
decision?,  B.  What  other  persons  participate  in  making 
this  decision?,  C.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  participation 
in  making  this  decision?"  (16:24).  The  Decision  Point 
Analysis  Instrument  included  an  introductory  page,  a back- 
9round  data  page,  and  twenty— five  decision  items  typed  on 
separate  tabs  stapled  to  a backing  sheet  with  general  direc- 
tions. Utilizing  a three- to  five-minute  presentation  of 
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introduction  and  explanation,  the  researchers  asked  each 
respondent  to  proceed  through  the  twenty-five  items  as 
rapidly  as  possible  not  omitting  any  decision  items  (16:29). 

Fogarty  and  Gregg  used  the  Decision  Point  Analysis 

Instrument  to  examine  the  relationship  between  the  degree 

of  centralization  of  decision-making  in  organizations  and 

the  personal  characteristics  of  executives.  They  included 

in  their  implications  the  following: 

Further  research  on  the  advisability  of 
relying  on  the  perceptions  of  professional 
staff  members  regarding  the  loci  of 
decision-points  in  school  systems,  should 
be  undertaken.  It  can  be  argued  that 
perceptions  of  the  individuals  inhabiting 
an  institution  should  be  as  accurate  and 
as  free  of  bias  as  any  other  method  of 
obtaining  information  concerning  the  way 
the  institution  operates.  This  argument 
can  be  tested  empirically  to  determine  if 
the  perceptual  approach  yields  results 
comparable  to  those  obtained,  for  example, 
by  means  of  direct  observation  by  person- 
nel from  outside  the  institution  (18:70). 

A modification  of  the  Decision  Point  Analysis  instru- 
ment was  used  in  the  present  investigation.  The  basic 
format  and  style  of  the  original  instrument  was  followed. 
However,  because  of  the  present  investigation's  emphasis 
on  the  locus  of  decision-making  in  multi-unit  community 
college  districts,  with  special  reference  to  student  per- 
sonnel services,  the  following  modifications  were  necessary: 


1.  The  ten  positions  used  as  loci  of  decision 
points  in  the  original  instrument  were  modi- 
fied to  include  positions  common  to  the 
selected  multi-unit  community  college  districts. 

2.  The  original  functional  administrative  areas 
from  which  decision  items  were  selected  were 
modified  to  include  the  five  task  areas  of 
student  personnel  services  identified  for 
the  present  investigation. 

3.  The  twenty-five  decision  items  in  the  original 
instrument  were  replaced  by  twenty-five  items 
representing  specific  tasks  for  each  student 
personnel  services  task  area  identified. 

Review  of  Literature  of  Task  Areas 
of  Student  Personnel 

Raines,  in  reviewing  a report  of  a two  year  study  of 
junior  college  student  personnel  programs,  identified  five 
basic  units  or  task  areas: 

1.  Admissions,  registration  and  records, 

2.  Placement  and  financial  aids, 

3.  Student  activities, 

4.  Guidance  and  counseling, 

5.  Central  administrative  unit  (39:7). 

A sixth  unit  or  area  was  mentioned  (special  services) 
as  sometimes  being  required.  This  unit  was  described  as 
being  a part  of  one  or  more  of  the  first  five  until  suffi- 
cient size  required  its  individual  establishment.  Within 
each  task  area  Raines  identified  assigned  functions  and 
provided  illustrations  of  related  or  specific  tasks. 
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Collins  (9)  developed  a "reader's  version"  of  the  long 
technical  report  of  the  Committee  on  Appraisal  and  Develop- 
ment of  Junior  College  Student  Personnel  Programs.  From  a 
list  of  thirty— five  functions,  twenty— one  basic  functions 
of  student  personnel  programs  were  developed  and  then  classi- 
fied into  seven  categories:  orientation,  appraisal,  con- 

sultation, regulation,  participation,  service,  and  organiza- 
tion. From  a tabulation  of  responses  by  123  chief  personnel 
administrators  in  the  sample  the  data  showed 

...that  large  and  small  colleges  show  high 
agreement  with  the  experts  on  the  basic 
personnel  functions  to  be  performed  but 
report  all  too  frequently  that  these  func- 
tions are  not  considered  the  administra- 
tive responsibility  of  the  student  person- 
nel staff  (9:19) . 

Fawcett  and  Campbell  (17)  identified  the  basic  areas 
of  junior  college  student  personnel  work  as:  admissions 

and  registration,  guidance  and  counseling,  student  activities, 
discipline,  financial  aid  and  placement.  They  also  reported 
finding  no  uniform  method  of  organizing  and  administering 
the  various  student  personnel  services  in  the  junior  college. 

In  summary,  the  task  areas  of  student  personnel  pro- 
grams have  been  identified  by  several  authors  and  specific 
functions  or  tasks  within  each  area  have  been  outlined.  For 
purposes  of  this  investigation  the  following  five  task  areas 
of  student  personnel  services  were  selected  to  provide  a 


focus  for  the  Modified  Decision  point  Analysis  Instrument 
and  interview  technique: 

1.  Admissions,  Registration,  and  Records, 

2.  Placement  and  Financial  Aid, 

3.  Student  Activities, 

4.  Guidance  and  Counseling, 

5.  Administration. 

* 

Procedures 

The  procedures  for  the  investigation  are  presented  in 
three  sections.  in  the  first  section  the  participating 
institutions  are  described  as  to  ranges  in  size  and  age. 

In  the  second  section  the  data  collection  techniques  are 
described  in  terms  of  their  development  and  use.  In  the 
third  section  procedures  for  data  analysis  are  described. 

Participating  Institutions 

The  following  criteria  were  utilized  to  identify  a 
population  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  investigation: 

1.  The  districts  selected  would  be  multi-unit 
community  college  districts  and  have  at  least 
two,  but  less  than  four,  campuses. 

2.  Only  one  institution  or  district  would  be 
selected  from  a single  state. 

3.  The  institution  or  district  founding  date  would 
be  prior  to  1967. 
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4.  The  date  of  initial  multi-campus  enrollment 
would  be  prior  to  1970. 

5.  A single  campus  enrollment,  in  the  fall  of  1970, 
would  not  be  less  than  3,200  "head  count." 

6.  The  total  district  enrollment,  in  the  fall  of 
1970,  would  be  greater  than  9,500  "head  count." 

7.  The  districts  selected  would  have  a projected 

"head  count"  in  the  1980's  of  at  least  15,000 
students.  .... 

Eight  districts  were  identified  (using  the  1971  Junior 
College  Directory)  which  met  the  criteria  outlined  above. 
Three  districts  were  selected  from  the  original  population 
of  eight.  These  three  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
willingness  to  participate  in  the  investigation  and  their 
pattern  of  statewide  governance.  The  three  institutions 
participating  in  the  study  were: 

A.  Transitional  Community  College  District,  which 
represented  a state  having  local  governing 
boards  with  coordination  provided  through  a 
division  of  the  State  Department  of  Education, 

B.  Metropolitan  Community  College  District,  which 
represented  a state  having  local  governing 
boards  with  state  influence  on  district  direc- 
tion relatively  limited, 

C.  Riverside  Community  College  District,  which  repre- 
sented a state  where  a state  board  had  the 
responsibility  for  district  operation  and 
governance. 

The  institutions  selected  provided  the  following  ranges 
in  physical  characteristics: 
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Characteristic 


Range 


1.  Number  of  Campuses 


2-3 


2.  Year  of  Initial  Enrollment 


1963  - 1967 


3.  Year  of  Initial  Multi-Unit  Operation 


1963  - 1969 


4.  1970  "Head  Count"  (Single  Campus) 


3,423  - 6,905 


5.  1970  "Head  Count"  (All  Campuses) 


9,779  - 18,696 


6.  Projected  "Head  Count"  (All 
Campuses  1980's) 


15,000  - 23,000 


Data  Collection  Techniques  and  Their  Use 

Four  data  collection  techniques  were  utilized  in  the 
study.  These  techniques  included  two  instruments  (The 
Modified  Decision  Point  Analysis  Instrument  and  a structured 
interview  guide),  a review  of  documents  and  records,  and 
general  observations. 

Two  weeks  prior  to  field  visits  to  the  participating 
institutions  the  following  role  incumbents  received,  by  mail, 
copies  of  the  Modified  Decision  Point  Analysis  Instrument 
(Appendix  A)  and  a cover  letter  with  instructions  for  com- 
pleting the  instrument: 

A.  Chief  administrator  for  the  district  (or  his 
designated  representative) , 

B.  Chief  administrator  for  student  personnel 
services  for  the  district, 

C.  Chief  campus  administrator  for  student  personnel 
services  (one  from  each  campus) , 
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D-  Chief  campus  administrator  (one  from  each  campus) , 

E.  Seven  to  nine  counselors  from  each  district, 
randomly  selected  and  representative  of  the 
number  of  campuses. 

The  cover  letter  stressed  the  importance  of  completing 
the  instrument  prior  to  the  investigator's  arrival  and  also 
the  necessity  for  confidentiality  of  responses  to  the  in- 
strument. One  week  prior  to  the  visits  a follow-up  letter 
was  mailed  to  insure  the  respondents  had  received  and  com- 
pleted the  instruments  as  requested.  The  completed  instru- 
ments were  collected  by  the  investigator  prior  to  his  de- 
parture from  each  district  and,  in  the  case  of  role  incumbents 
interviewed,  prior  to  each  interview. 

During  the  field  visits  for  each  district  interviews 
were  conducted  with  the  role  incumbents  listed  as  A,  B,  C, 
and  D above.  A structured  interview  guide  (Appendix  B)  was 
utilized  for  purposes  of  focusing  on  specific  points  during 
the  interview.  The  counselors  who  completed  copies  of  the 
instrument  were  interviewed  informally  during  each  visit 
relative  to  their  responses  to  the  instrument  and  the  study. 

The  Modified  Decision  Point  Analysis  Instrument  in  this 
study  followed  the  basic  format  of  the  instrument  used  by 
Eye  (16) . Modifications  were  primarily  in  the  areas  of 
positions  and  decision  items  included.  Decision  items  for 
this  study  were  drawn  originally  from  student  personnel  tasks 
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identified  by  Raines  (39)  and  Collins  (9) . A pilot  system 
was  selected  and  decision  items  were  refined  by  having  ail 
student  personnel  services  staff  respond  to  the  original 
items.  A series  of  follow-up  interviews  were  used  only  for 
instrument  refinement  purposes.  The  positions  (titles)  used 
in  the  Modified  Instrument  represent  community  college  posi- 
tions similar  to  those  identified  by  Eye  (16)  in  secondary 
schools . 

The  Modified  Instrument  consisted  of  three  parts,  a 
cover  page,  background  data  sheet,  and  a backing  sheet.  The 
cover  page  included  an  introduction  to  the  study  and  general 
directions  for  the  completion  of  the  instrument.  The  back- 
ground data  sheet  included  an  identification  box  for  a code 
number.  The  code  number  was  inserted  prior  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  instrument  and  corresponding  code  numbers 
were  placed  on  the  back  of  each  decision  item  tab  to  provide 
identification  of  the  respondent  with  his  personal  background 
data.  (For  purposes  of  data  analysis  it  was  necessary  to 
separate  decision  item  tabs  from  the  background  data  sheets.) 
All  respondents  were  informed  of  the  existence  and  purpose 
of  the  code  numbers  prior  to  the  administration  of  the  in- 
strument . 

The  backing  sheet  for  the  instrument  included  the 
following: 


1-  General  directions  to  the  respondents  were  typed 
across  the  upper  portion. 

2.  At  the  left  of  the  sheet  were  the  titles  of  ten 
positions,  randomly  ordered,  which  were  common 
to  the  districts  being  investigated.  [Due  to 
variation  in  titles  between  districts  the  proper 
identification  for  each  district  was  included 
prior  to  mailing  and  administration.) 

3.  Equal  distance  from  the  sides  of  the  backing 
sheet  were  twenty-six  decision  items  represent- 
ing twenty-five  specific  tasks  from  five  task 
areas  of  student  personnel  services,  randomly 
ordered,  plus  one  sample  decision  item.  The 
twenty-six  decision  items  were  typed  near  the  top 
of  a separate  2 1/2  by  8 3/8  tab.  The  twenty- 
six  items  were  stapled  to  each  other  and  the 
backing  sheet.  To  provide  alignment-'  between 
positions  and  response  columns  the. decision  item 
tabs  were  designed  to  be  folded  over  the  top  of 
the  backing  sheet,  exposing  the  following  deci- 
sion item  beneath  it. 

4.  At  the  right  of  the  sheet  were  the  questions 
which  gave  the  respondent  an  opportunity  to 
identify  who  was  primarily  responsible  for  making 
the  decision  (for  each  decision  item),  what 
other  persons  were  involved  in  the  decision,  and 
the  nature  of  his  own  participation  in  the  de- 
cision . 

The  structured  interview  guide  used  in  this  study  focus 
on  five  task  areas  of  student  personnel  services:  1)  ad- 

missions, registration  and  records,  2)  placement  and  finan- 
cial aid,  3)  student  activities,  4)  guidance  and  counseling, 
5)  administration.  The  questions  included  in  the  guide  were 
designed  to  elicit  additional  perceptions  of  the  decision- 
making patterns  of  the  district.  The  guide  was  not  rigidly 
followed,  but  served  to  insure  that  certain  points  were 
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covered  in  each  interview.  The  format  and  questions  included 
in  the  interview  guide  were  refined  in  the  pilot  system  used 
above . 

During  the  field  visits  for  each  district  documents  and 
records  (e.g.,  policy  manuals,  faculty  handbooks,  appro- 
priate committee  reports,  and  organizational  charts)  were 
examined  and  analyzed  to  obtain  additional  understanding  of 
established  procedures  for  decision-making. 

In  addition  to  the  documents  and  records  examined, 
general  observations  were  recorded  by  the  investigator  for 
each  district.  These  observations  were  recorded  while  attend- 
ing committee  meetings,  during  informal  interaction  with 
professional  staff  and  students,  and  while  traveling  with- 
in each  district.  These  observations  focused  on  decision- 
making activities  relative  to  interpersonal  relationships, 
role  incumbents,  and  knowledge  of  decision-making  by  re- 
spondents . 

In  summary,  the  data  collection  techniques  included  the 
Modified  Decision  Point  Analysis  Instrument,  structured  in- 
terview guide,  documents,  and  general  observation  by  the 
investigator.  A review  of  student  personnel  literature  pro- 
vided the  identification  of  specific  tasks  and  five  task 
areas  of  student  personnel  services. 
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Data  Analysis 

Examination  of  documents  and  records,  structured  in- 
terviews with  selected  role  incumbents,  and  general  observa- 
tions provided  identification  of  established  procedures  for 
decision-making  in  each  of  the  three  districts.  For  purposes 
of  data  analysis  each  district  was  first  described  relative 
to  the  formal  mechanisms  (e.g..  Committees,  Councils, 

Cabinets)  identified  by  documents  and  records  as  having 
formal  responsibility  for  decision-making.  Data,  collected 
through  structured  interviews,  were  next  presented  to 
further  identify  stated  and  perceived  procedures  for  decision- 
making in  each  district.  These  data,  in  addition  to  pro- 
cedures identified  by  general  observations,  were  presented 
in  narrative  form  for  each  of  the  three  districts. 

To  identify  role  incumbents  primarily  responsible  for 
making  decisions  and  those  role  incumbents  who  participate 
in  decision-making,  responses  to  the  Modified  Decision  Point 
Analysis  instrument  were  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  frequency 
of  primary  and  participatory  rank  order  responses  received 
by  specific  role  incumbents  in  each  district. 

The  data  were  graphically  displayed  in  frequency  dis- 
tributions. These  distributions  reflect  the  number  of  times 
a particular  role  incumbent  was  selected  as  either  primarily 
responsible  for  making  a decision  or  as  having  participated 
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in  making  a decision.  In  addition,  data  were  reported  which 
identify  the  respondent's  perception  of  his  own  involvement 
in  decision-making. 

For  purposes  of  analysis  and  reporting  the  twenty-five 
decision  items  (each  item  representing  a specific  task  in 
student  services)  were  grouped  according  to  the  original 
five  task  areas  identified  for  the  study.  The  five  task 
areas  were  first  reported  individually  in  tabular  form  and 
then  combined  in  a single  table  to  reflect  the  total  response 
pattern  for  the  twenty-five  items. 

A final  analysis  of  the  data  for  each  district  included 
a comparison  of  the  degree  of  congruence,  consensus,  and 
knowledge  of  decision-making  patterns  and  procedures  by 
respondents  within  each  district.  This  analysis  was  accom- 
plished through  a comparison  of  the  stated  and  perceived 
decision-making  patterns  in  each  district. 

Organization  of  the  Remainder  of  the  Study 

The  three  districts  studied  are  treated  separately  in 
Chapters  II,  III,  and  IV.  Each  district  is  described  relative 
to  its  community,  history,  organization,  and  pattern  of 
governance.  Established  procedures  for  decision-making  in 
each  district  are  then  identified  and  described.  Next,  re- 
sponses to  the  Modified  Decision  Point  Analysis  instrument 
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are  graphically  presented  relative  to  frequency  and  pattern 
of  selection  by  respondents  for  purposes  of  identifying  role 
incumbents  perceived  as  decision-makers.  Interview  data  are 
discussed  in  a fourth  section.  General  observations  of 
decision-making  patterns,  recorded  during  field  study  in 
each  district,  are  then  discussed.  A summation  is  provided 
for  each  of  these  chapters. 

Commonalities  and  differences  in  decision-making 
patterns  for  the  three  districts  are  discussed  in  Chapter  V. 
Organizational  structure,  committee  involvement,  and  role 
incumbents  identified  as  decision-makers  form  the  basis  for 
this  discussion. 

Chapter  VI  includes  a summary  of  the  study  and  generali- 
zations and  implications  relative  to  the  evolving  locus  of 
formal  decision-making  in  multi-unit  community  college  dis- 


tricts . 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  DECISION-MAKING  PATTERN  OF 
TRANSITIONAL  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  DISTRICT 

This  chapter  is  a description  of  the  decision-making 
pattern  of  the  first  of  three  districts  examined  in  this 
study.  The  district  is  described  relative  to  its  community, 
history  and  development,  organizational  structure,  and 
pattern  of  governance.  For  purposes  of  identifying  the 
pattern  of  decision-making  for  the  district,  established 
procedures  for  decision-making  are  examined  first.  Next,  the 
role  incumbents  who  make  decisions  and  those  who  participate 
in  decision-making  are  identified.  Responses  to  structured 
interviews  with  selected  role  incumbents  are  then  discussed. 
To  complete  the  identification  of  decision-making  patterns 
in  the  district  general  observations  collected  during  the 
field  study  are  summarized. 

Environment 

The  Community 

Transitional  Community  College  District  served  a 
geographical  area  of  1,416  square  miles  and  a population  of 
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549,491  (1970  census).  The  district  consisted  of  two  major 
governmental  units.  One  of  these  units  was  98.0  percent 
urban  and  the  other  was  33.7  percent  urban.  The  two  units 
were  approximately  equal  in  geographical  size.  Both  units 
experienced  population  growth  during  the  1960-1970  decade. 
These  respective  increases  were  16.1  percent  and  20.0  percent. 
The  predominantly  urban  unit  experienced  an  84.1  percent 
rural  decrease  while  the  predominantly  rural  unit  experienced 
a 37.9  percent  rural  increase.  The  respective  population 
densities  for  the  two  units  were  690.4  persons  per  square 
mile  and  31.7  persons  per  square  mile.  At  the  time  of  the 
study  all  three  campuses  of  Transitional  Community  College 
were  located  within  the  predominantly  urban  unit.  Projec- 
tions indicated  continued  population  and  economic  growth 
for  the  total  district,  with  the  growth  concentrated  pri- 
marily in  the  urban  unit. 

History  and  Development 

The  district  was  authorized  by  the  state  legislature  in 
1963.  The  Chief  District  Administrator  was  appointed  in  1965 
and  Transitional  Community  College  admitted  a charter  class 
of  2,610  in  August,  1966.  Two  locations  were  utilized  during 
•the  first  two  years  of  operation.  A third  location  was 
acquired  in  1969  and  the  pattern  for  multi-unit  operation 
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was  firmly  established.  In  the  fall  of  1970,  permanent 
facilities  were  completed  for  one  campus  and  a second  perma- 
nent campus  opened  in  the  fall  of  1971.  The  third  campus 
continued  to  operate  on  its  original  temporary  site.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  campuses/  numerous  programs  were  offered  in 
centers  throughout  the  district.  One  of  these  centers  was 
rather  large  and  had  an  identifiable  administrative  structure, 
but  functioned  as  an  extension  of  one  of  the  campuses. 

When  visited,  the  district  planning  for  the  future  had 
three  thrusts.  Consideration  was  being  given  the  development 
of  a fourth  campus  as  a part  of  an  urban  renewal  project  in 
the  central  business  district  of  the  urban  governmental  unit. 
Study  was  also  being  made  of  the  feasibility  of  giving  priority 
to  the  erection  of  permanent  facilities  on  the  present  site 
of  the  existing  third  campus.  An  alternative  to  this  action 
was  the  possible  construction  of  a new  suburban  campus  to 
replace  the  existing  third  campus.  This  new  suburban  campus 
would  serve  basically  the  same  population  area  served  in  1971 
but  would  be  located  at  a greater  distance  from  the  central 
city.  Regardless  of  the  priorities  established,  growth 
patterns  and  increasing  demands  for  services  on  the  district 
strongly  suggested  a fourth  campus  in  the  future. 

Enrollment  had  increased  rapidly  since  the  initial  en-V. 
rollment  of  2,610  in  1966.  The  district  served  over  29,000 
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students  during  1970-1971.  The  credit  enrollment  during 
this  period  was  over  9,500;  however,  the  well-established 
non-credit  courses  and  programs  accounted  for  the  largest 
percentage  of  enrollments.  Exact  figures  were  impossible 
to  obtain  relative  to  individual  campus  enrollments  due  to 
cross-campus  registration  by  students.  Admissions  and 
records  data  indicated  that  credit  registrations  were 
balanced  between  the  three  campuses.  Utilization  of  facili- 
ties and  space  available  supported  these  estimates. 

pattern  of  Governance 

Transitional  Community  College  was  part  of  a statewide 
system  of  public  community  colleges.  Governance  was  through 
a District  Board  of  Trustees,  with  the  Chief  District  Adminis- 
trator serving  as  executive  officer  and  secretary  to  the 
board.  The  District  Board  operated  under  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  consisted  of  eight  members.  State  law  designated 
the  district  as  a "body  corporate"  and  assigned  the  District 
Board  full  responsibility  for  the  governance  and  operation  of 
the  district.  The  role  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
its  Division  of  Community  Colleges  was  one  of  coordination 
and  planning  relative  to  the  local  districts  in  the  state. 
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Organization 

Transitional  Community  College  District  was  a multi-unit 
district  with  an  administrative  structure  including  both  cam- 
pus and  district  administration.  .The  internal  organization 
of  the  district  focused  on  four  major  divisions.  These  were: 
1)  Planning  and  Development,  2)  Academic  Services,  3)  Student 
Services,  and  4)  Business  Services.  Central  administration 
for  the  district  included  a District  Administrator  for  each 
of  the  four  major  divisions,  the  Chief  District  Administrator, 
and  the  Executive  Officer  for  the  District.  There  were  minor 
variations  between  campuses  relative  to  administrative  struc- 
ture. However,  each  campus  had  a basic  structure  consisting 
of  six  administrative  areas  with  the  administrator  responsi- 
ble for  each  of  the  areas  reporting  to  the  Chief  Campus 
Administrator.  The  basic  internal  organizational  structure 
for  district  and  campus  administration  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 
Only  one  campus  is  shown  in  detail  and  the  structure  for 
student  services  is  shown  in  detail  at  both  the  district  and 
campus  level. 


Procedures  for  Decision-Making 
in  Student  Services 

The  district  utilized  four  basic  components  in  the 
district-wide  decision-making  process.  These  components 


Chief  District 
Administrator 
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included  the  Administrative  Cabinet,  the  Management  Team, 
the  district-wide  committee  structure,  and  various  staff  and 
departmental  meetings.  Each  of  these  components  is  discussed' 
below  relative  to  its  influence  on  decision-making  in  student 
services . 

Administrative  cabinet 

The  Administrative  Cabinet  served  as  an  advisory  group 
to  the  Chief  District  Administrator.  This  group  received 
inputs  and  recommendations  from  five  major  standing  committees 
(Academic  Services,  Student  Services,  Business  Services, 
Planning  and  Development,  Staff  and  Program  Development)  and 
only  acted  upon  policy  changes  and/or  interpretation  of 
existing  policies.  The  cabinet  was  identified  as  the  over- 
all governing  body  when  district  policy  was  involved  and 
advised  the  Chief  District  Administrator  of  recommended 
changes  and  actions.  Its  membership  included  the  Executive 
Officer  of  the  District,  the  District  Administrator  for  each 
of  the  four  major  divisions,  the  three  Chief  campus  Adminis- 
trators, three  instructors,  and  the  President  of  the  Student 
Government  Association. 

The  Administrative  Cabinet  became  involved  in  decision- 
making in  student  services  when  changes  in  district  policy 
were  recommended.  These  recommendations  were  the  result  of 
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proposals  from  the  Student  Services  Committee,  Chief  Campus 
Administrators,  District  Administrator  for  Student  Services, 
and  the  Campus  Administrators  for  Student  Services.  Struc- 
tured interviews  with  role  incumbents  indicated  the  Adminis- 
trative Cabinet  influenced  decisions  for  student  services 
on  district-wide  decisions  primarily  and  tended  not  to  be 
involved  at  the  campus  level  for  decision-making. 

Management  Team 

While  not  directly  involved  in  formal  decision-making 
as  a unit,  the  Management  Team  was  important  to  student 
services  as  a result  of  its  composition  and  history.  The 
Management  Team  was  composed  of  the  district  administrators 
for  each  of  the  four  major  divisions. 

Four  months  prior  to  the  present  study  these  adminis- 
trators were  in  a line  relationship  with  campus  administra- 
tors. In  an  attempt  to  clarify  responsibility  and  relation- 
ships for  decision-making,  these  four  district  level 
administrators  were  relieved  of  line  authority  and  placed 
in  staff  positions  reporting  to  the  Executive  Officer  for 
the  District.  Their  responsibilities  were  defined  as  planning 
and  coordination  for  each  of  their  respective  areas  with 
campus  administrators  having  responsibility  for  implementa- 
tion of  programs  and  services  for  students.  The  initial 
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task  undertaken  by  the  Management  Team  was  the  development  of 
a series  of  documents  designed  to  establish  lines  of  authority 
and  responsibility  for  decision-making  in  specific  areas  such 
as  personnel,  student  services,  instruction,  etc.  The  first 
of  these  documents  was  released  during  the  field  visit  and 
established  levels  of  decision-making  for  the  development 
of  policies,  procedures,  and  allocations  relative  to  certi- 
ficated and  non-certif icated  personnel. 

Responses  to  structured  interviews  and  interaction  with 
respondents  participating  in  the  present  study  revealed 
general  confusion  and  a lack  of  understanding  of  the  role  of 
the  Management  Team  in  general  and  specifically  for  student 
services . 

Committee  Structure 

The  district-wide  committee  structure  had  three  purposes 
which  were  to  1)  stimulate  information  flow,  2)  create  an 
environment  for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  and  3)  function  as 
advisory  groups.  There  were  five  committees  which  served 
in  an  advisory  role  and  had  direct  communication  with  the 
Chief  District  Administrator.  These  committees  were  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Compliance  Review  Committee, 

.the  Faculty  Affairs  Council,  the  Faculty  and  Staff  Appeals 
Committee,  the  Non-Instruc tional  Affairs  Council,  and  the 
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Student  Appeals  Committee.  In  addition  to  these  committees 
there  were  four  advisory  committees  (advisory  to  specific 
District  Administrators)  representing  the  major  divisions 
and  were  the  Academic  Services,  Student  Services,  Business 
Services,  and  Planning  and  Development  Committees.  An 
additional  committee,  the  Staff  and  Program  Development  Com- 
mittee, served  as  an  advisory  group  for  all  areas  of  the 
college  where  staff  and  development  funds  were  utilized. 

Task  forces  and  additional  committees  were  established  to 
study  particular  areas  or  problems  as  the  need  occurred. 

Membership  on  committees  for  certificated  and  non- 
certificated  staff  was  defined  and  a matter  of  record.  How- 
ever, student  membership  and  participation  on  committees  were 
at  the  discretion  of  the  administrator  to  whom  the  committee 
was  responsible. 

Responses  to  structured  interview  and  interaction  with 
respondents  participating  in  the  study  revealed  that  com- 
mittees, specifically  those  in  the  student  services  area, 
were  advisory  and  in  the  perception  of  respondents  did  not 
play  a major  role  in  decision-making.  One  Campus  Administra- 
tor for  Student  Services  reported  he  1)  did  not  know  who 
served  on  the  Student  Services  Committee,  2)  did  not  feel  he 
could  describe  its  purpose,  and  3)  thought  it  primarily  dealt 


with  the  area  of  student  activities. 
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Staff  and  Departmental  Meetings 

procedures  for  responsibility  and  authority  to  conduct 
staff  and  faculty  meetings  were  established,  but  the  fre- 
quency and  purpose  of  such  meetings  were  at  the  discretion 
of  the  appropriate  administrator.  These  meetings  at  both 
the  district  and  campus  level  varied  in  their  impact  on 
the  decision-making  process  for  student  services. 

One  of  the  Campus  Administrators  for  Student  Services 
interviewed  indicated  decisions  at  the  campus  level  were 
influenced  greatly  by  such  meetings.  The  other  two  Campus 
Administrators  for  Student  Services  viewed  these  meetings 
as  primarily  sessions  for  distribution  of  information  and 
did  not  see  them  as  critical  to  the  decision-making  process. 

Summary  of  Procedures 

The  procedures  for  decision-making  in  student  services 
for  the  district  included  the  use  of  committees.  However, 
the  decision-making  pattern  did  not  depend  significantly  on 
these  committees.  The  only  committee  which  recommended 
action  in  the  student  services  division  was  the  Student 
Services  Committee  and  its  primary  concern  was  the  area  of 
student  activities.  Decisions  relating  to  admissions  and 
records,  placement  and  financial  aids,  counseling,  and 
administration  were  made  outside  the  parameters  of  committee 
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action.  The  role  of  staff  meetings  in  decision-making  was 
also  limited,  although  variations  were  observed  between 
campuses.  The  Administrative  Cabinet  was  involved  in 
decision-making  relative  to  student  services  when  district 
policy  was  the  issue  or  an  interpretation  of  policy  was 
involved.  At  the  time  of  observation,  the  role  of  the 
Management  Team  in  relation  to  student  services  was  best 
described  as  confused  and  uncertain.  Additional  comments 
concerning  the  role  of  each  of  the  basic  components  of  the 
decision-making  procedures  for  the  district  are  included 
later  in  the  chapter. 

Decision-Making  Patterns  Identified 
by  the  Modified  Decision  Point 
Analysis  Instrument 

The  Modified  Decision  Point  Analysis  Instrument,  as 
described  in  Chapter  I,  was  utilized  to  collected  responses 
from  fifteen  individuals.  This  sample  included  eight  persons 
selected  on  the  basis  of  position  occupied  in  the  administra- 
tive structure  and  seven  persons,  generally  described  as 
counselors,  selected  randomly  and  representative  of  the  three 
campuses  in  the  district.  All  respondents  received  and  com- 
pleted the  instrument  in  accord  with  the  guidelines  described 
in  Chapter  I.  Respondents  were  positive  in'  their  attitudes 
toward  participation  in  the  study. 
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The  data,  generated  by  the  Modified  Decision  point 
Analysis  Instrument,  are  graphically  displayed  in  frequency 
distributions.  These  distributions  reflect  the  number  of 
times  a particular  role  incumbent  was  selected  as  either 
primarily  responsible  for  making  a decision  or  as  having 
participated  in  making  a decision.  in  addition,  data  are 
reported  which  identify  the  respondent's  perception  of  his 
own  involvement  in  decision-making. 

For  purposes  of  analysis  and  reporting  the  twenty-five 
decision  items  (each  item  representing  a specific  task  in 
student  services)  were  grouped  according  to  the  original 
five  task  areas  identified  for  the  study.  This  procedure 
was  followed  for  two  reasons.  1)  The  items  were  originally 
identified  by  task  area.  2)  The  resulting  N for  each  task 
area  provided  meaningful  percentages  of  responses  for  each 
role  incumbent.  The  five  task  areas  are  first  reported 
individually  in  Tables  1-5  (Appendix  C)  and  then  in  Table  6 
(Appendix  C)  all  five  task  areas  are  combined  to  reflect 
the  total  response  pattern  for  the  twenty-five  items. 

Primary  Decision-Makers 

The  respondents 1 selections  of  role  incumbents  primarily 
.responsible  for  making  decisions  are  identified  by  examination 
of  the  frequencies  and  percentages  recorded  as  rank  1 in 


Tables  1-6. 
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For  Task  Area  I (Admissions,  Registration,  and  Records) 
the  District  Administrator  for  Registration  and  Records 
received  33  rank  1 responses  (N  = 73)  or  45.2  percent  of  the 
total  responses.  The  District  Administrator  for  Student 
Services  received  24  rank  1 responses  or  32.9  percent  for 
this  same  task  area.  No  other  role  incumbent  received  a 
significant  number  of  rank  1 responses  for  Task  Area  I, 
although  the  Campus  Administrator  for  Student  Services  was 
identified  by  9.6  percent  of  the  responses  as  being  pri- 
marily responsible  for  decision-making  relative  to  admissions 
registration,  and  records.  Therefore,  this  area  was  iden- 
tified as  primarily  a function  of  district  level  administra- 
tion. 

For  Task  Area  n (Placement  and  Financial  Aid)  the 
District  Financial  Aids  Officer  received  30  rank  1 responses 
(N  = 75)  or  40.0  percent  of  the  total  responses.  The  Dis- 
trict Administrator  for  Student  Services  received  24  rank  1 
responses  or  32.0  percent  and  the  District  Administrator 
for  Placement  received  16  rank  1 responses  or  21.3  percent 
for  Task  Area  II.  No  other  role  incumbent  received  a 
significant  number  of  rank  1 responses  for  Task  Area  n ; 
the  next  highest  response  was  a low  2.7  percent.  Therefore, 
this  area  was  identified  as  primarily  a function  of  district 
level  administration  and  the  District  Administrator  for 
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Student  Services  was  identified  as  having  a significant  role 
in  decision-making  for  Task  Area  II.  This  was  true  even 
though  two  other  role  incumbents  had  specific  roles  relative 
to  this  area  (placement  and  Financial  Aids  Administrators). 

For  Task  Area  III  (Student  Activities)  the  District 
Administrator  for  Student  Services  received  36  rank  1 re- 
sponses (N  = 72)  or  50.0  percent  of  the  total  responses. 

The  Campus  Administrator  for  Student  Services  received  15 
rank  1 responses  or  20.8  percent  and  the  Administrator  for 
Student  Activities  received  13  rank  1 responses  or  18.1  per- 
cent for  Task  Area  III.  The  response  pattern  again  identi- 
fied the  district  level  administrators  as  being  primarily 
responsible  for  decision-making  in  a major  task  area.  How- 
ever, the  Campus  Administrator  for  Student  Services  did 
receive  20.8  percent  of  the  primary  responses.  Note  should 
be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  role  incumbent  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  Task  Area  m,  by  title,  ranked  third  in 
primary  responses  recorded. 

For  Task  Area  IV  (Guidance  and  Counseling)  the  Campus 
Administrator  for  Student  Services  received  32  rank  1 
responses  (N  = 74)  or  43.2  percent  of  the  total  responses. 

The  District  Administrator  for  Registration  and  Records 
received  14  rank  1 responses  or  18.9  percent.  Counselors 
received  13  rank  1 responses  or  17.6  percent,  and  the  District 
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Administrator  for  Student  Services  received  12  rank  1 
responses  or  16.2  percent  for  Task  Area  IV.  The  responses 
for  Task  Area  IV  were  split  between  role  incumbents  at  the 
district  level  and  those  at  the  campus  level.  Interviews 
conducted  during  the  field  visit  revealed  that  the  Campus 
Administrator  had  as  his  primary  "stated"  role  the  responsi- 
bility for  counseling.  It  was  interesting  in  view  of  this 
that  two  role  incumbents  at  the  district  level  received  a 
combined  primary  response  rate  of  35.1  percent  (District 
Administrator  Registration  and  Records  18.9  percent  and 
District  Administrator  for  Student  Services,  16 . 2 percent). 
Note  should  also  be  made  of  the  relatively  low  percentage 
of  primary  responses  recorded  for  Counselors  (17.6  percent) 
since  Task  Area  IV  specifically  related  to  the  counseling 
function . 

For  Task  Area  v (Administration)  the  Campus  Adminis- 
trator for  Student  Services  received  43  rank  1 responses 
(N  = 74)  or  58.1  percent  of  the  total  responses.  The  Dis- 
trict Administrator  for  Student  Services  received  21  rank  1 
responses  or  28.4  percent  for  this  same  area.  No  other  role 
incumbent  received  a significant  number  of  rank  1 responses 
for  Task  Area  v,  although  the  Chief  Campus  Administrator 
did  receive  6 rank  1 responses  or  8.1  percent  of  the  total 
responses.  This  was  the  only  area  for  which  the  Chief  Campus 
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Administrator  received  more  than  5.0  percent  of  the  rank  1 
responses  for  an  area.  Note  should  be  made  of  the  high 
percentage  (58.1  percent)  of  rank  1 responses  the  campus 
Administrator  for  Student  Services  received. 

For  the  Total  Task  Areas  (I-V)  the  District  Administra- 
tor for  Student  Services  had  a cumulative  frequency  of  rank  1 
responses  equal  to  117  (N  = 368)  or  31.8  percent  of  the 
primary  responses.  The  Campus  Administrator  for  Student 
Services  had  99  rank  1 responses  or  26.9  percent  and  the 
District  Administrator  for  Registration  and  Records  had  49 
rank  1 responses  or  13.3  percent  of  the  responses.  No  other 
role  incumbent  received  a percentage  of  rank  1 responses 
greater  than  10.0  percent  for  all  five  task  areas. 

participants  in  Decision-Making 

The  respondents'  selections  of  role  incumbents  who 
participated  in  decision-making  and  the  degree  of  their 
participation  (e.g.,  a response  of  2,  3 or  4,  which  repre- 
sented a rank  order  according  to  the  perceived  extent  of 
participation  for  a role  incumbent  for  a particular  item) 
are  identified  by  examination  of  the  frequencies  and  per- 
centages recorded  as  ranks  2,  3 and  4 in  Tables  1-6  (Appen- 
dix C) . To  facilitate  this  examination  the  data  are  high- 
lighted in  the  paragraphs  below. 
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For  Task  Area  I (Admissions,  Registration,  and  Records) 
the  role  incumbents  receiving  15.0  percent  or  greater  of 
the  rank  2 (N  = 70) , rank  3 (N  = 62) , and  rank  4 (N  = 14) 
responses  were  the  following: 


% Rank  2 % Rank  3 % Rank  4 


1.  Campus  Administrator 
Student  Services 

38.6 

41.9 

- 

2.  District  Administrator  Stu- 
dent Services 

30.0 

— 

— 

3.  Counselors 

- 

19.4 

28.6 

4.  District  Administrator  Regis' 
tration  and  Records 

- 

- 

35.7 

For  Task  Area  n (placement 

and  Financial  Aids) 

the 

role  incumbents  receiving  15.0  percent  or 

greater  of 

the 

rank  2 (N  = 69) , rank  3 (N  = 52) 

and  rank 

4 (N  = 19) 

re- 

sponses  were  the  following: 

% Rank  2 

% Rank  3 

% Rank 

1.  District  Administrator 
Student  Services 

30.4 

- 

21.1 

2.  Campus  Administrator 
Student  Services 

26.1 

42.3 

— 

3.  Counselor 

- 

- 

26.3 

4.  Chief  Campus  Administrator 

— 



21.1 
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For  Task  Area  m (Student  Activities)  the  role  incum- 
bents receiving  15.0  percent  or  greater  of  the  rank  2 


(N 

- 76) , rank  3 (N  = 62)  and  rank 

4 (N 

= 20)  responses 

were  the  following: 

% 

Rank 

2 ■ % Rank 

3 % 

Rank  4 

1. 

Campus  Administrator 

Student  Services 

34.2 

37.1 

15.0 

2. 

Administrator  for  Student 
Activities 

23.7 

22.6 

- 

3. 

District  Administrator 
Student  Services 

19.7 

- 

15.0 

4. 

Chief  Campus  Administrator 

- 

17.7 

30.0 

5. 

Chief  District  Administrator 

- 

- 

15.0 

For  Task  Area  IV  (Guidance  and  Counseling)  the  role 

incumbents  receiving  15  percent  or 

greater  of  the 

rank 

2 

(N  : 

= 72) , rank  3 (N  = 58)  and  rank 

4 (N 

= 22)  responses 

were 

the 

following : 

% 

Rank 

2 % Rank 

3 % 

Rank  4 

1. 

Counselor 

36.1 

18.9 

18  .2 

2. 

Campus  Administrator 
Student  Services 

31.9 

24.1 

22.7 

3. 

District  Administrator 
Student  Services 

22.2 

18.9 

18.2 

4. 

Chief  Campus  Adminis- 
trator 

20.7 
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For  Task  Area  v (Administration)  the  role  incumbents 
receiving  15.0  percent  or  greater  of  the  rank  2 (N  = 86), 
rank  3 (N  = 62)  and  rank  4 (N  = 19)  responses  were  the 
following : 


% Rank  2 


% Rank  3 % Rank  4 


1.  Chief  Campus  Administrator  27.9 

2.  Campus  Administrator 

Student  Services  26.7 

3.  Counselor  17.4 

4.  District  Administrator 

Student  Services  - 

5.  Chief  District  Administrator 

6.  Board  of  Trustees  - 


33.9 


17.7 

29.0 


15.8 

21.1 

21.1 

15.8 


For  the  Total  Task  Areas  (I-V)  the  role  incumbents  re- 
ceiving 15.0  percent  or  greater  of  the  rank  2 (N  = 373),  rank 
3 (N  = 296)  and  rank  4 (N  = 93)  responses  were  the  following: 

% Rank  2 % Rank  3 % Rank  4 


1. 

Campus  Administrator 
Student  Services 

31.4 

31.0 

- 

2. 

District  Administrator 
Student  Services 

22.7 

16.9 

16.1 

3. 

Counselor 

15.8 

15.2 

17.2 

4. 

Chief  Campus  Administrator 

— 

16.9 

17.2 
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Table  7 (Appendix  C)  is  a summary  of  the  responses  for  the 
Total  Task  Areas  (I-V)  and  includes  all  role  incumbents 
with  their  total  response  patterns. 

An  examination  of  the  data  presented  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  revealed  that  the  campus  administrators  and 
staff  personnel  were  involved  in  decision-making  as  parti- 
cipants rather  than  primary  decision-makers.  Counselors 
were  identified  as  participating  in  all  areas  except  student 
activities.  The  Chief  Campus  Administrator,  previously  not 
identified  as  a primary  decision-maker,  was  identified  as  a 
participant  for  all  task  areas  except  registration  and 
records.  The  involvement  of  two  role  incumbents  (The  District 
Administrator  for  Student  Services  and  Campus  Administrator  for 
Student  Services)  in  decision-making  was  emphasized  by  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs.  These  two  individuals  were  identified  as 
participants  in  all  five  task  areas  in  addition  to  their 
previously  identified  roles  as  primary  decision-makers. 

Limited  involvement  in  decision-making  for  all  task  areas 
as  either  participants  or  primary  decision-makers  was  iden- 
tified for  the  following  role  incumbents: 

1.  District  Administrator  for  Placement, 

2.  Chief  District  Administrator, 

3.  Board  of  Trustees, 


4.  Administrator  for  Student  Activities, 

5.  District  Financial  Aids  Officer. 

The  lack  of  involvement  of  one  of  these  role  incumbents 
(Administrator  for  Student  Activities)  was  interesting 
since  one  of  the  major  task  areas  specifically  concerned 
student  activities. 

Respondents ' Perceptions  of  Their 
Roles  in  Decision-Making 

Each  of  the  fifteen  respondents'  recorded  perceptions 
of  their  participation  in  decision-making  for  each  of  the 
twenty-five  items  included  in  the  Modified  Decision  Point 
Analysis  Instrument.  All  fifteen  respondents  were  occupy- 
ing positions  included  as  role  incumbent  positions  on  the 
Modified  Decision  Point  Analysis  Instrument.  Respondents 
were  asked  to  indicate  their  participation  for  each  item  by 
writing  the  number  of  one  of  four  choices  in  Column  II  of 
the  Modified  Decision  Point  Analysis  Instrument.  The  four 
choices  were  as  follows: 

1.  Make  the  decision, 

2.  Recommend  the  decision, 

3.  Provide  information, 

4.  None. 

Table  8 (Appendix  C)  is  a summary  of  the  responses  including 
frequency  of  response  and  percentage  of  responses  (N  = 25) 
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for  each  category.  The  Counselors,  as  a group,  perceived 
themselves  as  either  providing  information  or  having  no 
participation  in  decision-making.  The  Chief  Campus  Adminis- 
trators, as  a group,  perceived  themselves  as  primarily 
recommending  and  providing  information  relative  to  decision- 
making in  student  services.  The  Campus  Administrators  for 
Student  Services,  as  a group,  perceived  themselves  as  pri- 
marily making  or  recommending  decisions.  Generally  the 
respondents'  perceptions  of  themselves  relative  to  decision- 
making were  in  agreement  with  the  pattern  of  responses  re- 
vealed for  role  incumbents  on  the  Modified  Decision  point 
Analysis  Instrument.  Only  one  person  indicated  no  partici- 
pation for  all  twenty-five  items. 

Decision-Making  Patterns  Identified 
by  Structured  Interviews 

Structured  interviews,  as  described  in  Chapter  I,  were 
utilized  to  collect  responses  from  eight  persons.  These 
eight  included  the  Executive  Officer  for  the  District,  the 
District  Administrator  for  Student  Services,  the  three  Chief 
Campus  Administrators,  and  the  three  Campus  Administrators 
for  Student  Services.  The  questions  included  in  the  inter- 
view guide  were  designed  to  elicit  perceptions  of  the 
decision-making  patterns  of  the  district  relative  to  student 
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services.  The  guide  was  not  rigidly  followed  but  served  to 
insure  that  certain  points  were  covered  in  each  interview. 

The  interviews  tended  to  be  freewheeling  and  open.  Only  one  ' 
person  interviewed  was  perceived  as  reluctant  to  express 
frank  and  open  responses. 

Relationship  and  perceived 
Centralization  of  Student  Services 

The  interviewees  described  the  relationship  of  student 
services  to  the  total  educational  program  at  Transitional 
Community  College  as  generally  good.  There  were  reported 
variations  between  campuses  with  most  respondents  giving  a 
ranx  order  for  the  campuses  as  fair,  good,  and  very  good. 
Generally  the  Chief  Campus  Administrators  felt  the  counse- 
lors should  be  closer  to  the  faculty  and  two  campuses  were 
examining  the  possibility  of  decentralization  of  counseling 
services  to  increase  communication  between  counselors  and 
teaching  faculty.  The  Campus  Administrators  for  Students 
Services  also  felt  the  need  for  movement  toward  decentraliza- 
tion of  counseling  services. 

When  asked  to  describe  the  degree  of  decentralization 
of  decision-making  in  student  services  for  the  district,  the 
interviewees,  as  a group,  indicated  the  district  was  halfway 
between  centralization  and  decentralization.  One  interviewee  ' 
indicated  student  services  was  more  decentralized  relative 
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to  decision-making  than  other  major  divisions  in  the  district. 
This  same  person  questioned  if  the  cycle  to  complete  decen- 
tralization would  complete  itself.  He  also  viewed  decen- 
tralization of  decision-making  as  an  effort  to  facilitate 
communication.  Interviewees  indicated  the  move,  four  months 
prior  to  the  study,  of  the  District  Administrator  for  Student 
Services  to  a staff  role  had  decentralized  decision-making 
substantially.  This  was  revealed  in  part  by  their  response 
patterns  to  a series  of  questions  concerning  shared  areas  of 
decision-making. 

Shared  Areas  of  Decision-Making 

To  identify  the  decision-making  responsibilities  and 
relationships  shared  between  three  role  incumbents  (District 
Administrator  for  Student  Services,  Campus  Administrator  for 
Student  Services,  Chief  campus  Administrator)  the  following 
questions  were  asked  each  interviewee: 

1.  Are  there  shared  areas  of  decision-making  be- 
tween the  Chief  Campus  Administrator  and  the 
Campus  Administrator  for  Student  Services? 

2.  Are  there  shared  areas  of  decision-making  be- 
tween the  Chief  campus  Administrator  and  the 
District  Administrator  for  Student  Services? 

3.  Are  there  shared  areas  of  decision-making  be- 
tween the  District  Administrator  for  Student 
Services  and  the  Campus  Administrator  for 
Student  Services? 

The  responses  to  these  questions  centered  on  the  recent  change 
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in  structure  and  the  creation  of  the  central  staff  group 
identified  previously  as  the  Management  Team.  Decision- 
making shared  between  these  three  role  incumbents  was  best 
described  by  one  interviewee  who  said 

The  Campus  Administrator  for  Student 
Services  is  a member  of  the  Chief  Campus 
Administrator's  staff.  He  is  responsible 
to  the  Chief  Campus  Administrator  and_  not 
in  the  technical  sense  a member  of  the 
District  Administrator's  staff.  He  is 
not  responsible  to  the  District  Adminis- 
trator; he  is  the  Chief  Campus  Adminis- 
trator's man.  All  three  Campus  Adminis- 
trators for  Student  Services  meet  with 
the  District  Administrator  for  district- 
wide planning.  For  example,  in  the  area 
of  counseling  once  the  program  is  estab- 
lished by  the  three  Campus  Administrators 
and  the  District  Administrator  it  is 
operated  by  the  Chief  campus  Administrator 
and  the  Campus  Administrator  for  Student 
Services.  Once  in  operation,  the  District 
Administrator  backs  off. 

Generally  the  Campus  Administrators  for  Student  Ser- 
vices did  not  see  decision-making  as  shared  between  the  three 
role  incumbents  in  question.  Rather,  they  identified  the 
District  Administrator  for  Student  Services  as  being  involved 

in  broad  policy  decisions  and  planning,  with  themselves 

; 

responsible  for  implementation  of  policy  and  being  directly 
responsible  to  the  Chief  Campus  Administrator.  They  iden- 
tified the  District  Administrator  for  Student  Services  as 
having  direct  decision-making  responsibilities  for  the  areas 
of  student  activities,  registration  and  records,  and 
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financial  aid.  There  were  definite  variations  between  the 
Campus  Administrators  for  Student  Services  in  how  they 
expressed  this  similar  viewpoint.  One  of  the  three  was 
negative  in  his  description  of  the  relationship,  one  was 
positive,  and  the  third  did  not  indicate  strong  feeling  in 
the  matter.  This  third  person  simply  described  the  relation- 
ship in  a series  of  low-key  factual  responses. 

The  Chief  Campus  Administrators,  as  a group,  agreed 
with  the  perceptions  of  the  Campus  Administrators  for  Student 
Services  relative  to  shared  areas  of  decision-making.  These 
three  persons  viewed  their  relationship  with  the  Campus 
Administrators  for  Student  Services  as  one  in  which  responsi- 
bility for  the  student  services  program  was  delegated  through 
their  office  to  the  Campus  Administrators.  The  District 
Administrator  was  identified  as  being  responsible  for 
district-wide  planning  in  concert  with  the  Campus  Adminis- 
trators . 

The  District  Administrator  for  Student  Services,  in 
general,  shared  the  perceptions  of  the  other  role  incumbents 
in  question.  However,  some  of  his  responses  during  the 
course  of  the  interview  tended  to  emphasize  his  role  at 
the  campus  level  more  strongly  than  it  had  been  described 
by  campus  personnel.  This  role  incumbent  was  the  only  per-, 
son,  with  the  exception  of  the  Executive  Officer  for  the 
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District,  who  could  adequately  describe  his  role  on  and  the 
general  role  of  the  Management  Team.  Campus  level  adminis- 
trators, even  though  periodically  meeting  with  the  Management 
Team,  were  unable  to  give  clear  and  concise  descriptions  of. 
its  function.  This  confusion  and  lack  of  understanding  was  " 
even  more  apparent  during  informal  interactions  with  counse- 
lors contacted  during  the  study. 

Participation  in  Decision-Making 

Two  questions  were  asked  relative  to  participation  in 
decision-making.  The  first  concerned  the  extent  of  parti- 
cipation of  faculty,  students  and  other  groups  in  the 
decision-making  process  for  student  services.  The  second 
concerned  the  involvement  of  committees  and  other  formal 
mechanisms  in  the  decision-making  process. 

Responses  to  the  first  question  concerning  faculty, 
students  and  other  groups  involved  in  decision-making  were 
generally  negative.  Few  exanp  les  of  participation  by 
faculty  or  students  were  given  in  response  to  the  question. 
Initially  the  interviewees  indicated  these  groups  were 
involved,  but  when  pressed  to  give  specific  examples  they 
failed  to  respond.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
students.  Interviewees  indicated  counselors,  as  a group, 
were  involved  primarily  in  matters  relating  directly  to 
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specific  counseling  functions.  For  example,  the  counseling 
style  adopted  by  an  individual  counselor  was  a decision  the 
counselor  made  for  himself.  As  one  administrator  said,' 

"I  set  up  the  system.  . .the  counselors  respond."  This  was 
only  one  administrator's  response,  but  it  did  indicate  to 
some  extent  the  involvement  of  counselors  in  decision- 
making on  one  campus . 

Responses  to  the  question  concerning  formal  mechanisms 
and  committee  involvement  in  decision-making  indicated  few 
decisions  were  the  direct  result  of  committee  action.  As 
stated  earlier,  the  Student  Services  Committee  was  identified 
as  being  primarily  concerned  with  student  activities  rather 
than  general  student  services  concerns. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of 
Multi-Unit  for  Decision-Making 

The  interviewees  were  asked  to  identify  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  multi-unit  organizational  pattern 
relative  to  decision-making  in  student  services.  One  problem 
experienced  by  interviewees  in  answering  the  question  con- 
cerning advantages  was  the  separation  of  advantages  for 
decision-making  from  statements  that  expressed  the  rationale 
or  philosophical  basis  for  the  establishment  of  multi-unit 
districts.  Often  interviewees  simply  responded  with  a state- 
ment that  there  were  no  real  advantages  relative  to 
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decision-making,  that  all  they  could  identify  were  disad- 
vantages. 

The  list  which  follows  contains  all  advantages  reported 
by  the  interviewees  for  decision-making  in  the  multi-unit 
organizational  pattern  existing  at  Transitional  Community 
College . 

1.  The  opportunity  for  greater  numbers  of  per- 
sons with  similar  responsibilities  to  be- 
come involved  in  decision-making.  (e.g., 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  three  Cam- 
pus Administrators  for  Student  Services 
rather  than  one,  as  would  be  found  in  a 
single  campus  district) 

2.  The  decision-makers  are  located  on  the  campus 
so  that  you  know  who  makes  a particular  de- 
cision. 

3.  Since  decisions  are  made  on  the  local  campus, 
a feeling  of  belonging  to  a unit  develops 
and  each  person,  therefore,  feels  secure. 

4.  Decisions  made  for  smaller  numbers  of 
students  (the  result  of  students  spread 
over  three  campuses)  are  better  for  the 
individual  student. 

5.  Decisions  made  at  the  campus  level  provide 
more  immediate  feedback  for  persons  in- 
volved. 

The  above  list  represents  all  of  the  advantages  enumerated 
in  interviews  with  six  role  incumbents. 

The  interviewees  were  asked  to  next  describe  the  dis- 
advantages perceived  for  decision-making  in  the  multi-unit 
organizational  pattern  existing  at  Transitional  Community 
College.  The  list  which  follows  contains  all  disadvantages 
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identified  by  the  interviewees. 

1.  Decisions  are  not  made  as  rapidly  as  they 
could  be  made  in  a single  campus  institu- 
tion. 

2.  The  decision-makers  are  hard  to  identify  in 
the  multi-unit  arrangement. 

3.  Decision-making  can  be  very  confusing  in  a 
multi-campus  arrangement. 

4.  The  communications  necessary  for  decision- 
making are  increased  greatly  in  a multi- 
unit district  and  communication  of  neces- 
sary information  is  always  a problem. 

5.  There  are  problems  of  variations  between 
campuses  relative  to  counterparts  not 
having  similar  responsibility  for  decision- 
making . 

6.  Critical  decisions  are  always  forced  to  the 
district  level  for  action. 

7.  There  is  the  constant  problem  of  defining 
responsibility  for  decision-making  between 
district  and  campus  personnel  to  avoid 
overlapping  and  duplication. 

8.  Decision-making  is  difficult  at  the  campus 
level  because  the  person  perceives  two 
bosses  in  some  situations. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  two  lists  that  some  interviewees 
identified  as  advantages  some  items  other  interviewees 
identified  as  disadvantages.  There  was  no  pattern  to  these 
differences  relative  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  inter- 
viewees. The  general  attitudes  and  responses  of  the  inter- 
viewees indicated  that  they  were  finding  it  difficult  to 
respond  to  the  two  questions,  particularly  when  asked  to 
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identify  advantages . 

Recommended  Changes  for  Decision-Making 

Responses  to  the  final  question  in  the  interview  con- 
cerning recommended  changes  relative  to  decision-making 
in  student  services  were  of  three  types.  Again,  no  pattern 
of  responses  occurred  based  on  the  position  occupied  by  the 
interviewee.  The  first  type  of  response  was  simply  that 
no  change  in  structure  or  procedure  was  necessary  relative 
to  decision-making.  The  second  type  of  response  recorded 
focused  on  the  recent  change  to  increased  campus  involve- 
ment in  decision-making  resulting  from  the  shift  at  district 
level  of  the  District  Administrator  for  Student  Services 
from  a line  to  a staff  position.  Generally,  the  inter- 
viewees who  cited  this  change  and  the  creation  of  the  Manage- 
ment Team  felt  the  increased  campus  involvement  in  decision- 
making was  positive  and  that  no  additional  changes  were 
necessary. 

The  third  type  of  response  generally  centered  on  a 
stated  need  for  additional  campus  autonomy.  Basically  the 
interviewees  recommending  this  approach  felt  fewer  services 
should  be  handled  at  the  district  level  and  suggested  the 
three  areas  of  financial  aids,  student  activities  and  records 
should  be  accommodated  at  the  campus  level.  When  asked  if 
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there  was  a need  for  the  District  Administrator  for  Student 
Services  in  such  a reorganiza tion,  the  interviewees  responded 
by  saying  this  position  would  still  be  necessary  to  provide 
district-wide  coordination  for  student  services.  One 
interviewee  recommended  establishing  a two-week  review  and 
priority  session  at  the  district  level  then  moving  to  com- 
plete campus  autonomy  for  the  next  fifty  weeks  of  operation. 
Two  interviewees  questioned  the  advisability  of  multi-unit 
operation  for  the  district  from  the  focus  of  decision-making 
and  suggested  organizational  alternatives  such  as  a single 
centrally  located  campus  with  centers  or  satellites  through- 
out the  community  as  an  alternative. 

General  Observations 

Congruence  of  Stated  Procedures 
and  Perceived  patterns 

The  degree  of  congruence  between  stated  patterns  for 
decision-making  in  student  services  and  perceived  patterns 
by  the  fifteen  respondents  was  generally  low  as  identified 
by  the  Modified  Decision  Point  Analysis  Instrument.  An 
analysis  of  the  data  by  item  revealed  that  for  no  item  did 
all  fifteen  respondents  identify  the  same  role  incumbent 
.as  being  primarily  responsible  for  making  a particular  de- 
cision. The  greatest  agreement  or  consensus  consisted  of 

* 

thirteen  respondents  for  each  of  four  items.  Two  of  these 
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items  were  from  Task  Area  I,  one  item  from  Task  Area  II  and 
one  item  from  Task  Area  v.  Twelve  respondents  achieved 
consensus  for  two  additional  items,  one  from  Task  Area  IV 
and  one  from  Task  Area  III.  Eleven  respondents  achieved 
consensus  for  three  additional  items  including  one  each 
from  Task  Areas  II,  III,  and  IV.  Thus,  for  only  nine  of 
the  twenty-five  items  did  greater  than  72.0  percent  of  the 
respondents  achieve  consensus. 

The  respondents  were  in  greatest  agreement  or  consensus 
for  Task  Area  I and  Task  Area  IV  and  had  least  consensus  for 
Task  Areas  II  and  III.  Only  in  Task  Area  II  did  identi- 
fiable groups  account  for  the  inconsistent  pattern  of  re- 
sponses. The  District  Administrators  and  Chief  Campus 
Administrators  identified  district  level  role  incumbents 
as  primary  decision-makers  while  the  Campus  Administrators 
for  Student  Services  and  Counselors  identified  campus  level 
role  incumbents  for  the  same  decision  items. 

The  highest  degree  of  consensus  for  all  twenty-five 
items  was  identified  by  analysis  of  the  response  patterns 
of  selected  groups  of  role  incumbents.  The  Chief  Campus 
Administrator  and  the  Campus  Administrator  for  Student 
Services  at  one  campus  had  consensus  on  twenty-two  of  the 
twenty-five  items  (88.0  percent).  At  a second  campus  their 
counterparts  achieved  consensus  on  thirteen  items  (52.0- 
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percent)  and  at  the  third  campus  identical  role  incumbents 
achieved  consensus  on  twelve  items  (48.0  percent).  The  two 
role  incumbents  having  the  second  highest  degree  of  consensus 
were  the  Executive  Officer  for  the  District  and  the  District 
Administrator  for  Student  Services.  These  two  respondents 
had  consensus  on  nineteen  of  the  twenty-five  items  (76.0 
percent) . The  three  Campus  Administrators  for  Student  Ser- 
vices achieved  consensus  for  nine  items  (36.0  percent)  and 
the  three  Chief  Campus  Administrators  agreed  on  six  items 
(24.0  percent) . 

The  Counselors,  as  a total  group,  achieved  consensus 
on  only  two  of  the  twenty-five  items  (8.0  percent).  However, 
when  individual  campus  patterns  were  examined  Counselors 
at  one  campus  achieved  consensus  on  fifteen  items  (60.0 
percent) . Counselors  at  a second  campus  agreed  on  eleven 
items  (44.0  percent)  and  at  the  third  campus  on  six  items 
(24.0  percent) . 

Responses  to  the  Modified  Decision  Point  Analysis 
Instrument  revealed  a general  lack  of  consensus  among 
respondents  relative  to  primary  decision-makers.  Relatively 
high  consensus  was  identified  for  selected  groups  of  role 
incumbents.  These  groups  included  the  two  district  level 
role  incumbents,  the  Chief  Campus  Administrators  and  their 
respective  Campus  Administrators  for  Student  Services,  and 
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the  Counselors  from  one  campus. 

Knowledge  of  Respondents 
Relative  to  Decision-Making 

Informal  interaction  with  individual  counselors  re- 
vealed a general  lack  of  knowledge  of  decision-making  at 
Transitional  Community  College.  Counselors  were  able  to 
identify  campus  patterns  with  limited  success  but  failed  to 
reveal  knowledge  of  district-wide  procedures  and  practices. 
Several  counselors  reported  they  did  not  know  how  decisions 
were  made;  however,  they  did  identify  their  own  involvement 
as  limited.  The  Counselors  generally  identified  one  or  two 
role  incumbents  with  whom  they  had  contact  as  being  the 
only  decision-makers  of  whom  they  were  aware.  The  confusion 
and  lack  of  knowledge  was  particularly  apparent  when  ques- 
tions were  asked  about  the  Management  Team.  One  counselor 
responded  to  a question  about  the  function  of  the  Manage- 
ment Team  with  the  statement 

Oh,  the  Management  Team,  well  I heard 
something  about  that,  but  I really  don't 
know  what  it  is  suppose  to  accomplish. 

I guess  it  is  another  administrative 
game . 

Another  counselor  indicated  he  had  just  received  a copy  of  a 
document  which  was  designated  as  having  been  approved  by  the 
Management  Team,  but  he  did  not  know  what  the  document  or 
the  Management  Team  concerned. 
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The  role  incumbents  participating  in  structured  inter- 
views were  able  to  describe  the  decision-making  responsi- 
bilities and  practices  more  effectively  than  Counselors. 
However,  each  of  the  Campus  Administrators  for  Student  Ser- 
vices and  Chief  Campus  Administrators  added  his  own  inter- 
pretation to  these  stated  practices.  Interviews  and  re- 
sponse patterns  to  the  Modified  Decision  point  Analysis 
Instrument  validate  this  observation.  Analysis  of  the  data 
revealed  few  of  the  fifteen  respondents  had  clear  under- 
standing or  knowledge  of  the  role  incumbents  who  were  pri- 
marily responsible  for  making  specific  decisions. 

Summation 

Transitional  Community  College  District  was  a multi-unit 
district  consisting  of  three  campuses  and  utilizing  both 
campus  and  district  level  administrative  structure.  Recent 
changes  in  responsibilities  of  district  level  administrators, 
specifically  the  District  Administrator  for  Student  Ser- 
vices, had  significantly  affected  decision-making  in  the  area 
of  student  services.  The  district  was  in  transition  from 
centralized  to  decentralized  decision-making  for  student 
services.  At  the  time  of  observation,  the  areas  of  decision- 
making primarily  centralized  were  1)  admissions,  registra- 
tion and  records,  2)  placement  and  financial  aids,  and  3) 
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student  activities.  The  two  areas  primarily  decentralized 
were  1)  guidance  and  counseling,  and  2)  administration. 

Committees,  students  and  teaching  faculty  appeared  to 
have  little  direct  influence  on  decision-making  in  student 
services.  Two  role  incumbents  were  significantly  involved  " 
as  both  primary  decision-makers  and  participants  in 
decision-making  (Campus  Administrators  for  Student  Services 
and  the  District  Administrator  for  Student  Services) . The 
District  Administrator  was  involved  primarily  in  the  cen- 
tralized functions  identified  above  as  a result  of  the 
recent  change  in  district  organizational  structure.  One  role 
incumbent,  the  Administrator  for  Student  Activities,  was  not 
identified  as  a primary  decision-maker  even  though,  by  title, 
he  was  responsible  for  a major  task  area.  The  Chief  Campus 
Administrators  were  participants  in  decision-making  for 
student  services  but  were  not  primary  decision-makers. 
Counselors  had  limited  involvement  in  decision-making  in 
student  services  and  also  had  limited  knowledge  relative  to 
decision-making . 

Role  incumbents  interviewed  at  Transitional  Community 
College  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  identify  advantages 
for  decision-making  in  student  services  resulting  from  the 
multi-unit  organizational  pattern.  Rather,  they  found  it 
possible  to  enumerate  disadvantages  for  decision-making  as 
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a result  of  the  multi-unit  pattern.  However,  all  inter- 
viewees were  able  to  identify  the  rationale  or  philosophical 
basis  for  multi— unit  districts.  Two  of  the  interviewees 
suggested  an  ideal  change  relative  to  decision-making  in 
student  services  would  be  a single  campus  operation.  Those 
interviewees  who  dealt  with  changes  within  the  multi-unit 
pattern  stressed  the  need  for  continued  decentralization 
of  services  and  decision-making,  but  no  interviewee 
recommended  operating  without  a District  Administrator  for 
Student  Services. 

Transitional  Community  College  was  in  transition  from 
centralized  to  decentralized  decision-making  and  few  in- 
dividuals in  student  services  were  able  to  adequately 
describe  the  decision-making  process  or  identify  the  role 
incumbents  primarily  responsible  for  making  specific 
decisions  in  student  services. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  DECISION-MAKING  PATTERN  OF 
METROPOLITAN  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  DISTRICT 

This  chapter  is  a description  of  the  decision-making 
pattern  of  the  second  of  three  districts  examined  in  this 
study.  The  district  is  described  relative  to  its  community, 
history  and  development,  organizational  structure  and 
pattern  of  governance.  For  purposes  of  identifying  the 
pattern  of  decision-making  for  the  district,  established 
procedures  for  decision-making  are  examined  first.  Next, 
the  role  incumbents  who  make  decisions  and  those  who 
participate  in  decision-making  are  identified.  Responses 
to  structural  interviews  with  selected  role  incumbents  are 
then  discussed.  To  complete  the  identification  of  decision- 
making patterns  in  the  district  general  observations  col- 
lected during  the  field  study  are  summarized. 

Environment 

The  Community 

Metropolitan  Community  College  District  served  a 
geographical  area  of  560  square  miles  and  a population  of 
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1,573,907  (1970  Census).  The  district  consisted  of  two 
major  governmental  units.  Both  units  had  urban  populations, 
one  consisting  of  a 95.3  percent  urban  population  and  the 
other  a 100.0  percent  urban  population.  The  two  units 
varied  in  geographical  size  with  the  former  containing  499 
square  miles  and  the  latter  61  square  miles.  The  respec- 
tive population  densities  were  1,960.5  persons  per  square 
mile  and  10,200.6  persons  per  square  mile.  The  95.8  percent 
urban  population  unit  experienced  a population  growth  of 
35.2  percent  during  the  1960-1970  decade.  This  change  in- 
cluded an  urban  increase  of  40.3  percent  and  a rural  de- 
crease of  25.8  percent.  The  second  unit  (100.0  percent 
urban)  experienced  a 17.0  percent  decrease  in  population 
during  the  1960-1970  decade.  At  the  time  of  observation 
two  of  the  campuses  of  Metropolitan  Community  College  were 
located  in  the  95.8  percent  urban  population  unit  while 
the  third  campus  was  located  in  the  100.0  percent  urban  unit. 
Projections  indicated  continued  population  and  economic 
growth  for  the  total  district,  with  the  growth  concentrated 
primarily  in  the  95.8  percent  urban  unit. 

History  and  Development 

The  district  was  created  and  six  trustees  elected  by  a 
vote  of  local  citizens,  as  required  by  state  law,  in  1962. 

The  Chief  District  Administrator  was  selected  by  the  newly 
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elected  board  and  classes  began  on  an  evening  schedule  in 
January,  1963.  initially,  there  were  798  students  attending 
classes  in  two  locations.  Temporary  facilities  were 
utilized  until  1967  when  the  three  campuses  of  the  district 
were  moved  to  their  present  sites  and  began  operation  in  first- 
phase  permanent  facilities.  Projections  indicated  full 
utilization  and  enrollment  limits  for  the  current  campuses 
would  be  reached  by  the  mid-1970's.  However,  during  the 
1971-1972  year  enrollments  had  not  continued  to  increase  as 
rapidly  as  in  the  past  so  that  revised  projections  may  be 
necessary  for  the  1970-1980  decade.  Regardless  of  the  rate 
of  increase  additional  campuses  seemed  to  be  important  in 
future  planning  for  the  district. 

Enrollment  figures  increased  rapidly  since  the  1963 
enrollment  of  798  students.  During  the  fall  of  1970,  18,696 
students  were  enrolled  and  spread  fairly  evenly  between  the 
three  campuses  (6,195,  5,596,  6,905).  The  district  operated 
both  day  and  evening  programs  at  its  three  campuses.  Out- 
posts and  centers  were  strategically  located  throughout  the 
district  and  provided  programs  in  special  fields  and  con- 
tinuing education  in  addition  to  offerings  at  the  permanent 
campuses . 

Pattern  of  Governance 


Metropolitan  Community  College  was  part  of  a statewide 
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system  of  public  community  colleges.  Governance  was  through 
a District  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  six  elected 
members.  The  district  was  a "body  corporate"  and  the  Dis- 
trict Board  had  full  responsibility  for  operating  the 
district.  The  District  Board  operated  within  the  guidelines 
established  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  under  the 
general  coordination  of  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education. 
However,  the  state  influence  on  the  operation  of  Metropolitan 
Community  College  District  was  minimal.  Little  statewide 
coordination  or  planning  for  public  community  college  dis- 
tricts had  been  developed  and  financial  resources  from  the 
state  level  were  also  limited. 

Organization 

Metropolitan  Community  College  District  was  a multi- 
unit district  with  an  administrative  structure  including 
both  campus  and  district  administration.  The  district 
administration  included  the  Chief  District  Administrator, 
the  District  Administrative  Assistant,  the  District  Co- 
ordinator for  Community  Relations  and  the  District  Adminis- 
trator for  Administrative  Services.  There  was  no  district 
level  administrator  for  either  student  services  or  academic 
services.  The  District  Administrator  for  Administrative 
Services  had  seven  coordinators  reporting  to  him  representing 
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the  areas  of  data  processing,  finance,  institutional  develop- 
ment, instructional  resources,  personnel,  physical  facilities, 
and  purchasing. 

There  were  minor  variations  between  campuses  relative 
to  administrative  structure however,  each  campus  had  a basic 
structure  consisting  of  administrators  for  each  of  three 
areas  (student  services,  business  services,  academic  ser- 
vices) reporting  to  a chief  campus  administrator.  The  basic 
internal  organizational  structure  for  district  and  campus 
administration  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  Only  one  campus  is 
shown  in  detail  with  the  structure  for  student  services  also 
detailed.  There  was  no  district  level  administrative  or- 
ganizational structure  for  student  services. 

Procedures  for  Decision-Making 
in  Student  Services 

The  district  utilized  four  basic  components  in  the 
district-wide  decision-making  process.  These  components 
included  seven  district-wide  committees,  the  Administrative 
Cabinet,  the  District  Council,  and  the  individual  campus 
committee  structures.  Each  of  these  components  is  discussed 
below  relative  to  their  influence  on  decision-making  in 


.student  services. 


District  Administrative-! Chief  District District  Administrator 

Assistant  Administrator  Administrative!  Services  j — Coordinator-Data  Processing 
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District-wide  Committees 

There  were  seven  district-wide  committees  which  pro- 
vided input  for  decision-making.  These  committees  were 
advisory  to  the  Administrative  cabinet  and  included  the 
Academic  Services  Committee,  Student  Services  committee. 
Business  Services  Committee,  Instructional  Resources  Com- 
mittee, Financial  Aids  Committee,  Data  processing  Committee 
and  the  institutional  Development  Committee.  These  com- 
mittees were  composed  of  persons  from  the  three  campuses 
and  district  administration.  Each  committee  provided  recom- 
mendations to  the  Administrative  Cabinet  relative  to  its 
respective  area. 

The  Student  Services  Committee  consisted  of  the  three 
campus  administrators  for  student  services  with  the  district 
administrative  assistant  as  secretary.  The  chairmanship 
rotated  each  year  between  the  three  Campus  Administrators 
for  Student  Services.  Like  the  other  six  district-wide  com- 
mittees, the  chairman  of  the  committee  presented  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Administrative  Cabinet.  The  chairman  was  then 
informed  of  action  taken  by  the  Administrative  Cabinet  and 
reported  such  action  to  the  committee.  The  Student  Services 
Committee  focused  on  policy  decisions  of  district-wide  im- 
portance and  received  input  from  each  of  the  three  campuses 
in  addition  to  charges  from  the  Administrative  cabinet  and 
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recommendations  from  other  district-wide  committees.  Data 
collected  through  interviews  and  general  observation  relative 
to  the  Student  Services  Committee  will  be  discussed  later 
in  the  chapter. 

Administrative  cabinet 

The  Administrative  Cabinet  served  as  an  advisory  group 
to  the  Chief  District  Administrator.  Its  membership  con- 
sisted of  the  Chief  District  Administrator  (served  as  chair- 
man) , the  three  Chief  Campus  Administrators,  with  the  Dis- 
trict Administrative  Assistant  attending  as  a resource 
person.  Inputs,  in  addition  to  its  own  membership,  consisted 
of  recommendations  from  each  of  the  seven  district-wide 
committees  described  above.  The  Cabinet  was  involved  in 
decision-making  in  student  services  primarily  on  district- 
wide policy.  Its  importance  to  the  individual  campus  student 
services  decision-making  pattern  was  a function  of  the  effect 
of  its  action  in  reviewing  recommendations  from  the  Student 
Services  Committee.  However,  as  reported  by  one  interviewee, 
if  the  Chief  Campus  Administrator  was  not  cognizant  of  the 
position  taken  by  his  Campus  Administrator  for  Student  Ser- 
vices on  an  issue, the  action  taken  by  the  Cabinet  could 
directly  influence  the  direction  of  a campus  student  services 
program.  The  Cabinet  could  also  direct  or  charge  the  Student 
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Services  Committee  with  developing  recommendations  relative 
to  district-wide  student  services  concerns. 

District  Council 

The  District  Council  was  an  advisory  group  to  the  Chief 
District  Administrator  and  consisted  of  representatives  from 
the  three  campuses  and  district  level  administrators.  its 
membership  consisted  of  students,  teaching  faculties,  and 
administrators.  It  was  a large  group  with  over  thirty 
individuals  holding  membership. 

The  role  of  the  District  Council  was  not  clearly  defined 
and  its  influence  on  district-wide  policy  relative  to  student 
services  appeared  to  be  limited.  Generally  the  Council  pro- 
vided the  chief  District  Administrator  with  additional  input 
for  decision-making,  but  also  increased  significantly  the 
number  of  recommendations  and  review  procedures  at  the  dis- 
trict level  as  the  seven  district-wide  committees  and  the 
Cabinet  were  also  providing  inputs  to  the  Chief  District 
Administrator . 

Campus  Committee  Structure 

The  three  campuses  utilized  a committee  structure  for 
decision-making.  The  structure  varied  between  campuses,  but 
generally  followed  a pattern  of  standing  committees  in  the 
areas  of  student  services,  academic  services,  and  business 
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services.  In  addition  to  these  committees,  each  Chief  Campus 
Administrator  had  an  advisory  group  identified  as  a cabinet 
or  Council  consisting  of  faculty,  students  and  administrators. 
There  was  considerable  variation  in  the  roles  committees  had 
relative  to  decision-making  between  the  three  campuses. 
Committees  had  a significant  role  in  decision-making  at  one 
campus;  at  the  second  campus  committees  were  utilized  but 
primary  decision-makers  were  also  critical;  and  the  third 
campus  utilized  committees  only  in  an  advisory  role. 

Responses  to  structured  interviews  and  interaction  with 
respondents  participating  in  the  study  highlighted  the 
variations  described  above.  Interviewees  and  respondents 
at  the  first  campus  described  above  indicated  committees  were 
involved  in  decision-making  to  the  extent  they  had  difficulty 
identifying  primary  decision-makers.  One  participant  indi- 
cated some  confusion  on  items  included  on  the  Modified 
Decision  Point  Analysis  Instrument  since  committees  were  in- 
volved in  decision-making  and  some  decisions  had,  "many 
hands  in  the  pot."  At  the  second  campus  participants 
recognized  the  existence  of  the  committee  structure,  but 
as  one  participant  said,  "committees  go  through  the  motions 
but  recommendations  mean  nothing."  At  the  third  campus 
one  participant  questioned  the  value  and  effectiveness  of 
committees  relative  to  decision-making.  This  participant 
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said,  "committees  do  not  work  on  our  campus." 

Summary  of  Procedures 

The  procedures  for  decision-making  in  student  services 
for  the  district  included  the  use  of  committees.  At  the 
district  level  the  Student  Services  Committee  was  concerned 
primarily  with  district-wide  policy  and  the  majority  of 
decisions  relative  to  student  services  were  made  at  the  cam- 
pus level  either  through  the  campus  committee  structure  or 
primary  campus  decision-makers.  Those  decision  areas  most 
often  the  concern  of  the  District  Student  Services  Committee 
were  admissions  and  records,  financial  aids,  and  student 
activities. 

The  District  Council,  and  Administrative  Cabinet  were 
not  directly  involved  in  decision-making  at  the  campus  level 
and  only  dealt  with  problems  of  district-wide  policy  relative 
to  student  services.  The  campus  committee  structures  varied 
significantly  relative  to  decision-making  in  student  services 
and  ranged  from  limited  involvement  at  one  campus  to  sub- 
stantial involvement  at  another. 

Decision-Making  Patterns  identified 
by  the  Modified  Decision  point 
Analysis  Instrument 


The  Modified  Decision  Point  Analysis  Instrument,  as 
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described  in  Chapter  I,  was  utilized  to  collect  responses 
from  sixteen  individuals.  This  sample  included  seven  persons 
selected  on  the  basis  of  position  occupied  in  the  adminis- 
trative structure  and  nine  persons,  generally  described  as 
counselors,  selected  randomly  and  representative  of  the 
three  campuses  in  the  district.  All  respondents  received 
and  completed  the  instrument  in  accord  with  the  guidelines 
described  in  chapter  I.  Respondents  were  positive  in  their 
attitude  toward  participation  in  the  study. 

The  data,  generated  by  the  Modified  Decision  Point 
Analysis  Instrument,  are  graphically  displayed  in  frequency 
distributions . These  distributions  reflect  the  number  of 
times  a particular  role  incumbent  was  selected  as  either 
primarily  responsible  for  making  a decision  or  as  having 
participated  in  making  a decision.  In  addition,  data  are 
reported  which  identify  the  respondents  perception  of  his 
own  involvement  in  decision-making. 

For  purposes  of  analysis  and  reporting  the  twenty-five 
decision  items  (each  item  representing  a specific  task  in 
student  services)  were  grouped  according  to  the  original 
five  task  areas  identified  for  the  study.  This  procedure 
was  followed  for  two  reasons.  1)  The  items  were  originally 
identified  by  task  area.  2)  The  resulting  N for  each  task  V, 
area  provided  meaningful  percentages  of  responses  for  each 
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role  incumbent.  The  five  task  areas  are  first  reported 
individually  in  Tables  9-13  (Appendix  D)  and  then  in  Table 
14  (Appendix  D)  all  five  task  areas  are  combined  to  reflect 
the  total  response  pattern  for  the  twenty-five  items. 

Since  there  was  no  District  Administrator  for  Student 
Services  at  Metropolitan  Community  College,  the  District 
Student  Services  Committee  was  inserted  for  this  role  incum- 
bent position  on  the  Modified  Decision  Point  Analysis  Instru- 
ment. This  was  a logical  and  reasonable  choice  since  the 
committee  served  in  some  respects  a similar  role  in  the 
district . 

Primary  Decision-Makers 

The  respondents'  selections  of  role  incumbents  primarily 
responsible  for  making  decisions  are  identified  by  examina- 
tion of  the  frequencies  and  percentages  recorded  as  rank  1 
in  Tables  9-14  (Appendix  D) . 

For  Task  Area  i (Admissions,  Registration,  and  Records) 
the  campus  Administrator  for  Registration  and  Records  received 
29  rank  1 responses  (N  = 74)  or  39.2  percent  of  the  total 
responses.  The  District  Student  Services  Committee  received 
13  rank  1 responses  or  17.6  percent,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
received  11  rank  1 responses  or  14.9  percent,  and  the  Campus 
Administrator  for  Student  Services  received  9 rank  1 
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responses  or  12.2  percent  of  the  responses  for  this  same  area. 
No  other  role  incumbent  received  greater  than  10.0  percent 
of  the  responses  for  this  task  area  although  two  other  role 
incumbents  received  rank  1 responses  greater  than.  5.0  percent. 
These  were  the  campus  Administrator  for  Counseling  Services, 
6.7  percent  and  the  Chief  District  Administrator,  5.4  percent. 
Responses  for  Task  Area  I were,  therefore,  split  between 
campus  and  district  role  incumbents.  Campus  role  incumbents 
accounted  for  greater  than  60.0  percent  of  the  rank  1 re- 
sponses while  district  role  incumbents  had  slightly  more  than 
37.0  percent  of  the  responses.  While  Task  Area  I was  identi- 
fied as  a campus  function  the  influence  of  district  role 
incumbents  was  also  identified.  Note  should  also  be  made  of 
the  14.9  percent  response  received  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
as  it  identified  the  perceived  importance  of  board  policy 
relative  to  decision-making  in  student  services. 

For  Task  Area  II  (placement  and  Financial  Aid)  the 
Campus  Administrator  for  Financial  Aid  and  Placement  re- 
ceived 35  rank  1 responses  (N  = 79)  or  44.3  percent  of  the 
total  responses.  The  campus  Administrator  for  Student  Ser- 
vices received  23  rank  1 responses  or  29.1  percent  for  Task 
Area  II.  No  other  role  incumbent  received  a significant 
number  of  rank  1 responses,  although  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  the  District  Student  Services  Committee  received  a 
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combined  total  of  16.5  percent  of  the  responses.  Therefore, 
Task  Area  II  (Financial  Aids  and  placement)  was  identified 
as  primarily  a function  of  campus  administration.  However, 
as  in  Task  Area  i,  the  importance  of  district-wide  policy 
relative  to  decision-making  in  student  services  was  iden- 
tified by  respondents. 

For  Task  Area  III  (Student  Activities)  the  Campus 
Administrator  for  Student  Services  received  36  rank  1 
responses  (N  = 81)  or  44.4  percent  of  the  total  responses. 

The  Campus  Administrator  for  Student  Activities  received 
17  rank  1 responses  or  21.0  percent  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 
received  13  rank  1 responses  or  16.1  percent  of  the  responses 
for  this  same  area.  No  other  role  incumbent  received  a 
significant  number  of  responses  for  Task  Area  III.  The 
pattern  of  responses  again  identified  campus  administrators 
as  primarily  responsible  for  decision-making  in  a major  area. 
Note  should  be  made  of  the  low  response  pattern  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  Student  Activities  (21.0  percent  rank  1 
responses)  since,  by  title,  he  was  primarily  responsible 
for  this  area.  The  influence  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  also 
was  identified  for  another  major  task  area,  reflecting  again 
the  importance  of  district  policy  for  decision-making  in 
student  services. 
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For  Task  Area  iv  (Guidance  and  Counseling) , the  Campus 
Administrator  for  Student  Services  received  24  rank  1 re- 
sponses (N  = 80)  or  30.0  percent  of  the  total  responses. 
Counselors  received  18  rank  1 responses  or  22.5  percent, 
the  Campus  Administrator  for  Counseling  Services  received 
17  rank  1 responses  or  21.2  percent,  and  the  Campus  Adminis- 
trator for  Registration  and  Records  received  10  rank  1 re- 
sponses or  12.5  percent  of  the  responses  for  Task  Area  iv. 

No  other  role  incumbent  received  a significant  number  of 
responses  for  this  area.  Responses  clearly  identified  the 
area  as  primarily  a function  of  campus  administration,  with 
no  significant  influence  from  the  district  level  relative 
to  primary  decision-makers.  Note  should  be  made  of  the 
response  pattern  for  Counselors  and  the  Administrator  for 
Counseling  Services  as  both  of  these  role  incumbents  ranked 
below  the  Campus  Administrator  for  Student  Services.  This 
was  true  even  though  Task  Area  iv  specifically  concerned  the 
counseling  function. 

For  Task  Area  V (Administration)  the  Campus  Administra- 
tor for  Student  Services  received  46  rank  1 responses  (N  = 89) 
or  51.7  percent  of  the  total  responses.  The  Chief  Campus 
Administrator  received  15  rank  1 responses  or  16.9  percent 
of  the  responses  for  Task  Area  v.  Two  other  role  incumbents 
received  greater  than  5.0  percent  (campus  Administrator  for 
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Counseling  Services,  7.9  percent.  Counselors  9.0  percent). 

The  response  pattern  identified  the  primary  decision-makers 
for  Task  Area  v (Administration)  as  campus  level  personnel. 

No  role  incumbent  at  the  district  level  received  greater 
than  2.2  percent  of  the  rank  1 responses.  The  16.9  percent 
of  rank  1 responses  received  by  the  Chief  Campus  Adminis- 
trator should  be  noted  as  this  was  the  only  other  area  for 
which  this  role  incumbent  received  greater  than  7.0  percent 
of  the  rank  1 responses. 

For  the  Total  Task  Areas  (I-V)  the  Campus  Administrator 
for  Student  Services  had  a cumulative  frequency  of  rank  1 
responses  equal  to  138  (N  = 403)  or  34.2  percent  of  the 
primary  responses.  The  Campus  Administrator  for  Registra- 
tion and  Records  had  45  rank  1 responses  or  11.2  percent  of 
the  responses.  No  other  role  incumbent  received  a percentage 
of  rank  1 responses  greater  than  10.0  percent  for  all  five 
task  areas.  The  remaining  rank  1 responses  for  the  five 
task  areas  combined  were  spread  equally  among  the  remaining 
role  incumbents  with  the  exception  of  the  Chief  District 
Administrator  who  received  2.5  percent  of  the  total  responses. 

Participants  in  Decision-Making 

The  respondents/  selections  of  role  incumbents  who  parti- 
cipated in  decision-making  and  the  degree  of  their  participation 
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(e.g.,  a response  of  2,  3,  or  4,  which  represented  a rank 
order  according  to  the  perceived  extent  of  participation 
for  a role  incumbent  for  a particular  item)  are  identified 
by  examination  of  the  frequencies  and  percentages  recorded 
as  ranks  2,  3,  or  4 in  Tables  9-14  (Appendix  D) . To 
facilitate  this  examination  the  data  are  highlighted  in  the 
paragraphs  below. 

For  Task  Area  I (Admissions,  Registration  and  Records) 
the  role  incumbents  receiving  15.0  percent  or  greater  of 
the  rank  2 (N  = 68) , rank  3 (N  = 52) , and  rank  4 (N  = 20) 
responses  were  the  following: 

% Rank  2 % Rank  3 % Rank  4 


1. 

Campus  Administrator 
Student  Services 

32.4 

19.2 

15.0 

2. 

Campus  Administrator 
Counseling  Services 

16.2 

15.4 

— 

3. 

Chief  District 
Administrator 

14.7 

— 

— 

4. 

Chief  Campus  Adminis- 
trator 

- 

32.7 

25.0 

5. 

District  Student 
Services  Committee 

- 

— 

20.0 

6. 

Campus  Administrator 
Registration  and  Records 

15.0 

For  Task  Area  n (Placement  and  Financial  Aid)  the 
role  incumbents  receiving  15.0  percent. or  greater  of  the 
rank  2 (N  = 74) , rank  3 (N  = 59) , and  rank  4 (N  = 17) 
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responses  were  the  following: 

1.  Campus  Administrator 
Student  Services 

2.  Campus  Administrator 
Financial  Aid  and 
Placement 

3.  Chief  Campus  Administrator 

4.  District  Student 
Services  Committee 

5.  Counselors 

For  Task  Area  III  (Student 
bents  receiving  15.0  percent  or 
rank  3 (N  = 64) , and  rank  4 (N 
following : 


% Rank  2 % Rank  3 % Rank  4 

51.4 

27.0 

42.4 

15.3  35.3 

29.3 

Activities)  the  role  incum- 
greater  of  the  rank  2 (N  = 96) 
: 25)  responses  were  the 


% Rank  2 % Rank  3 % Rank  4 


1. 

Campus  Administrator 
Student  Services 

24.0 

17.1 

- 

2. 

Campus  Administrator 
Student  Activities 

17.7 

17.1 

28.0 

3. 

Campus  Administrator 
Counseling  Services 

16.7 

— 

— 

4. 

Chief  Campus  Administrator 

15.6 

31.3 

24.0 

5.  Counselors 


15.6 
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For  Task  Area  IV  (Guidance  and  Counseling)  the  role  in- 
cumbents receiving  15.0  percent  or  greater  of  the  rank  2 
(N  = 73) , rank  3 (N  = 65) , rank  4 (N  = 21)  responses  were 
the  following: 


1. 

Campus  Administrator 

% Rank  2 

% Rank  3 

% Rank  4 

2. 

Counseling  Services 
Campus  Administrator 

34.2 

21.5 

Student  Services 

26.0 

18.5 

23.8 

3. 

Counselors 

19.2 

29.2 

19.1 

For  Task  Area  v (Administration)  the  role  incumbents 
receiving  15.0  percent  or  greater  of  the  rank  2 (N  = 110), 
rank  3 (N  = 71) , rank  4 (N  = 23)  responses  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

% Rank  2 % Rank  3 % Rank  4 

1.  Campus  Administrator 

Counseling  Services  30.0  24.0 

2.  Campus  Administrator 

Student  Services  20.0  - - 

3.  campus  Administrator 

Student  Activities  - 26.8  - 


4.  Counselors 


16.9 


17.4 
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For  total  Task  Areas  (I-V)  the  role  incumbents  receiv- 
ing 15.0  percent  or  greater  of  the  rank  2 (N  = 421),  rank 
3 (N  = 311) , and  rank  4 (N  = 106)  responses  were  the 
following : 

% Rank  2 % Rank  3 % Rank  4 


1.  Campus  Administrator 


Student  Services 

29.4 

- 

- 

2. 

Campus  Administrator 
Counseling  Services 

21.6 

16.1 

— 

3. 

Chief  Campus  Administrator 

- 

23.2 

17.0 

4. 

Counselors 

- 

16.7 

15.1 

5. 

District  Student 
Services  Committee 

16.0 

Table  15  (Appendix  D)  is  a summary  of  the  responses  for  the 
total  Task  Areas  (I-V)  and  includes  all  role  incumbents  with 
their  total  response  patterns. 

An  examination  of  the  data  presented  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  revealed  that  campus  administrators  and  staff 
personnel  were  substantially  involved  in  decision-making  as 
participants  as  well  as  being  primary  decision-makers. 
District  level  role  incumbents  were  identified  as  partici- 
pants in  decision-making  for  Task  Areas  I and  II . Counse- 
lors were  identified  as  participants  in  all  five  task  areas, 
but  were  not  identified  with  response  patterns  of  greater 
than  15.0  percent  in  Task  Area  I.  in  Task  Area  I they  did 
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have  response  patterns  greater  than  10.0  percent.  The  Campus 
Administrator  for  Student  Services  was  identified  as  both 
a primary  decision-maker  and  significant  participant  for  all  ' 
five  task  areas.  One  role  incumbent,  the  Campus  Administrator 
for  Counseling  Services,  while  identified  as  a primary 
decision-maker  only  in  Task  Area  iv  was  identified  as  a 
participant  for  Areas  I,  hi,  iv,  and  V.  The  Chief  Campus 
Administrator  was  identified  as  a participant  in  Task  Areas 
I,  II,  and  III.  Limited  involvement  was  identified  for  the 
following  role  incumbents  as  either  participants  or  primary 
decision-makers  in  student  services: 

1.  Chief  District  Administrator, 

2.  District  Student  Services  Committee, 

3.  Campus  Administrator  Student  Activities, 

4.  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  limited  involvement  of  one  of  these  role  incumbents 
(Administrator  for  Student  Activities)  was  important  since, 
by  title.  Task  Area  m was  his  responsibility.  However, 
the  Campus  Administrator  for  Student  Services  received  more 
primary  and  participant  responses  for  this  area  than  any 
other  role  incumbents. 
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Respondents  Perception  of  Their 
Role  in  Decision-Making 

Each  of  the  sixteen  respondents  recorded  perceptions 
of  their  participation  in  decision-making  for  each  of  the 
twenty-five  items  included  in  the  Modified  Decision  Point 
Analysis  Instrument.  Respondents  were  asked  to  indicate 
their  participation  for  each  item  by  writing  the  number 
of  one  of  four  choices  in  Column  II  of  the  Modified  De- 
cision Point  Analysis  Instrument.  The  four  choices  were 
as  follows: 

1.  Make  the  decision, 

2.  Recommend  the  decision, 

3.  Provide  information, 

4.  None. 

Table  16  (Appendix  D)  is  a summary  of  the  responses 
including  frequency  of  response  and  percentage  of  responses 
(N  = 25)  for  each  category.  The  respondents'  perceptions 
of  their  role  in  decision-making  were  generally  in  agreement 
with  the  pattern  of  responses  revealed  for  role  incumbents 
on  the  Modified  Decision  Point  Analysis  Instrument.  The 
Counselors,  as  a group,  identified  themselves  as  either 
recommending  the  decision,  providing  information  or  having 
no  participation  in  decision-making.  Few  category  1 re- 
sponses (make  the  decision)  were  recorded  by  counselors. 
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Their  responses  tended  to  be  equally  divided  between  recom- 
mending or  providing  information  and  the  no  participation 
category. 

The  district  level  respondent  identified  his  role  as 
primarily  that  of  recommending  or  providing  information 
relative  to  decision-making.  The  Campus  Administrators  for 
Student  Services  and  the  Chief  Campus  Administrator  for 
each  campus  tended  to  be  congruent  in  their  perceptions  of 
involvement.  if  the  Campus  Administrator  for  Student  Ser- 
vices indicated  substantial  involvement  in  making  decisions, 
the  Chief  Campus  Administrator  also  indicated  a similar  in- 
volvement. These  response  patterns  followed  the  pattern 
described  earlier  relative  to  procedures  for  decision-making 
at  the  three  campuses.  For  the  campus  stressing  strong 
committee  involvement  in  decision-making  the  two  respondents 
identified  their  involvement  for  the  twenty-five  items  as 
primarily  one  of  recommending  and  providing  information. 

The  two  respondents  occupying  these  same  positions  at  the 
campus  which  reported  low  committee  involvement  in  decision- 
making identified  their  role  as  primarily  one  of  making 
decisions.  No  respondent  indicated  no  involvement  for  all 


twenty-five  items. 
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Decision-Making  Patterns  Identified 
£>y  Structured  Interviews 

Structured  interviews,  as  described  in  Chapter  I,  were 
utilized  to  collect  responses  from  seven  persons..  These 
seven  included  the  District  Administrative  Assistant,  the 
three  Chief  Campus  Administrators,  and  the  three  Campus 
Administrators  for  Student  Services.  The  questions  included 
m the  interview  guide  were  designed  to  elicit  perceptions 
of  the  decision-making  patterns  of  the  district  relative  to 
student  services.  The  guide  was  not  rigidly  followed  but 
served  to  insure  that  certain  points  were  covered  in  each 
interview.  The  interviews  tended  co  be  freewheeling  and 
open.  No  interviewee  was  perceived  as  reluctant  to  express 
openly  his  view  of  decision-making  relative  to  student 
services . 

Relationship  and  Perceived 
Centralization  of  Student  Services 

The  interviewees  described  the  relationship  between 
student  services  and  the  total  educational  program  as  basi- 
cally good  throughout  the  district.  However,  there  were 
variations  reported  between  campuses  and  after  initial 
statements  describing  the  relationship  as  good,  interviewees 
at  two  of  the  campuses  reported  relationships  were  not  as 
good  as  "they  had  been  in  the  past"  due  to  a variety  of 
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reasons.  Interviewees  at  the  third  campus  were  more  positive 
in  their  evaluations  of  the  relationship  and  predicted  in- 
creasing interaction  and  integration  of  student  services  and 
the  instructional  program.  Reasons  given  for  deteriorating, 
relationships  were  increasing  size  of  the  campus  and  staffs, 
new  personnel,  and  "personalities  and  politics."  The  two 
campuses  reporting  deteriorating  relationships  did  indicate 
past  faculty  evaluations  of  student  services  had  been  posi- 
tive. The  Campus  Administrators  for  Student  Services,  as  a 
group,  expressed  a concern  for  improving  the-  relationships 
and  indicated  personal  involvement  in  attempts  in  this 
direction . 

When  asked  to  describe  the  degree  of  centralization  for 
decision-making  in  student  services  for  the  district  the 
interviewees  described  the  system  as  decentralized  with 
limited  involvement  from  the  district  level.  The  limited 
involvement  at  the  district  level  was  identified  as 
originating  from  the  District  Student  Services  Committee 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Board  policies  in  the  areas  of 
admissions,  registration,  activities,  and  fees,  were  given 
as  examples  of  this  involvement.  Interviewees  generally 
felt  the  decisions  relative  to  student  services  were  made 
at  the  campus  level.  One  interviewee  described  the  degree 
of  centralization  as  relating  directly  to  the  restrictions 
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the  campus  administrators  wanted  to  place  on  themselves. 

Shared  Areas  of  Decision-Making 

To  identify  the  decision-making  responsibilities  and 
relationships  shared  by  three  role  incumbents  (District 
Student  Services  Committee,  Campus  Administrator  for  Student 
Services,  Chief  Campus  Administrator)  three  questions  were 
asked.  These  questions  paired  each  of  these  role  incumbents 
with  the  other  using  all  possible  combinations. 

The  responses  to  the  questions  revealed  that  decisions 
were  not  shared  between  these  role  incumbents,  but  rather 
each  had  a responsibility  for  certain  areas  of  decision- 
making. The  District  Student  Services  Committee  was 
described  as  being  responsible  for  broad  policy  decisions 
and  developing  the  framework  for  district  operation.  The 
Campus  Administrator  for  Student  Services  was  identified  as 
being  primarily  responsible  for  campus  decisions  and  his 
relationship  with  the  Chief  Campus  Administrator  was  one  of 
providing  information  relative  to  student  services.  The 
two  areas  clearly  identified  as  shared  between  these  two 
role  incumbents  were  budget  concerns  and  public  relations. 
The  interviewees  indicated  if  public  relations  or  image 
might  be  involved  in  a decision  the  Campus  Administrator 
for  Student  Services  would  confer  with  the  Chief  campus 
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Administrator  prior  to  making  a decision.  Interviewees 
also  indicated  budgets  for  student  services  at  the  three 
campuses  were  subject  to  review  and  approval  by  the  Chief 
Campus  Administrator.  The  interviewees,  as  identifiable 
groups,  were  congruent  in  their  responses  to  the  three 
questions  asked. 

Participation  in  Decision-Making 

Two  questions  were  asked  relative  to  participation  in 
decision-making.  The  first  concerned  the  extent  of 
participation  of  faculty,  students,  and  other  groups  in  the 
decision-making  process  for  student  services.  The  second 
concerned  the  involvement  of  committees  and  other  formal 
mechanisms  in  the  decision-making  process. 

Responses  to  these  questions  were  generally  positive 
relative  to  the  o poor tun i ty  for  participation  by  students, 
faculty,  and  other  groups  in  decision-making.  At  both  the 
district  and  campus  level  interviewees  indicated  these  groups 
had  an  opportunity  for  input  in  the  decision-making  process. 
However,  the  degree  and  quality  of  this  participation  was 
questioned  by  several  of  the  interviewees.  Informal  inter- 
action with  other  participants  in  the  study  revealed  real 
.concern  relative  to  participation  in  decision-making.  These 
concerns  will  be  discussed  later  in  the  chapter. 
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The  second  question  concerning  committees  revealed 
interviewees  felt  the  campus  committee  structure  for 
decision-making  was  the  result  of  the  influence  of  primary 
decision-makers  at  each  campus.  The  differences  between 
campuses  were  identified  as  being  the  result  of  different 
views  of  campus  administrators  on  the  role  of  committees 
for  decision-making.  The  District  Student  Services  Com- 
mittee was  again  identified  as  primarily  providing  a frame- 
work for  decision-making  at  the  campus  level.  However,  one 
interviewee  indicated  he  felt  this  committee  was  losing  its 
effectiveness  and  would  possibly  dissolve  in  the  next  few 
years . 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of 
Multi-Unit  for  Decision-Making 

The  interviewees  were  asked  to  identify  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  multi-unit  organizational  pattern 
relative  to  decision-making  in  student  services.  The  inter- 
viewees experienced  difficulty  in  enumerating  advantages  for 
decision-making  resulting  from  the  multi-unit  organizational 
pattern  of  Metropolitan  Community  College.  Only  one  inter- 
viewee attempted  to  list  or  describe  advantages  for  decision- 
making. He  cited  two  advantages  for  decision-making,  1)  the 
exchange  of  ideas  between  counterparts  at  each  campus,  and;, 

2)  the  mutual  support  available  to  the  group  for  plans  and 
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proposals.  One  other  interviewee  indicated  it  did  not 
matter  if  advantages  existed  for  decision-making  or  not  if 
the  reason  for  having  a multi-unit  pattern  of  organization 
was  based  on  other  necessities.  Some  of  the  necessities 
he  listed  included,  1)  the  need  to  reduce  competition  be- 
tween single  college  districts,  2)  the  need  for  continuity 
of  programs,  3)  the  need  to  unify  public  support  in  a geo- 
graphical area,  and  4)  the  increased  ability  to  secure 
federal  support  for  a multi-unit  district  as  opposed  to 
three  separate  districts.  Five  of  the  interviewees  simply 
said  there  were  no  advantages  relative  to  decision-making 
in  student  services  as  a result  of  the  multi-unit  organiza- 
tional pattern. 

The  interviewees  were  able  to  identify  specific  per- 
ceived disadvantages  for  decision-making  in  student  services 
as  a result  of  the  multi-unit  organizational  pattern  for 
the  district.  The  disadvantages  identified  by  interviewees 
are  summarized  below. 

1.  Philosophical  differences  exist  between  campus 
administrators  and  district  administrators 
relative  to  decision-making  models  or  patterns. 

2.  A problem  of  too  many  bosses  exists  in  multi- 
unit patterns  and  causes  confusion  relative 
to  decision-making. 

3.  The  Campus  Administrators  for  Student  Services 
have  a problem  of  responsibility  versus  authority 
for  decision-making. 
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4.  Complications  and  the  paperwork  necessary 
for  decision-making  are  increased  in  a multi- 
unit arrangement. 

5.  Flexibility  in  decision-making  is  reduced  in 
a multi-unit  pattern. 

6.  The  multi-unit  pattern  creates  an  additional 
layer  in  the  structure  for  decision-making. 

7.  The  advantage  of  coordinated  decision-making 
is  lost  in  practice  in  the  multi-unit  pattern 
because  decision-making  is  a function  of  the 
individual  campuses  and  vested  interests  are 
involved . 

8.  The  time  required  for  making  a decision  is  in- 
creased in  the  multi-unit  arrangement. 

9.  There  is  a constant  problem  of  agreement  be- 
tween units  relative  to  decision-making  in  a 
multi-unit  district. 

10.  There  is  a loss  in  efficiency  relative  to 
decision-making  in  the  multi-unit  pattern. 

There  is  some  overlap  and  ambiguity  in  the  ten  dis- 
advantages listed  above,  but  these  ten  responses  represent 
the  perceptions  of  the  seven  interviewees  at  Metropolitan 
Community  College.  There  was  no  pattern  to  these  responses 
relative  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  interviewee. 


Recommended  Changes  for  Decision-Making 

The  interviewees  were  asked  a final  question  in  the 
structured  interview  concerning  recommended  changes  in 
decision-making  for  student  services.  Only  one  interviewee 
failed  to  recommend  changes  by  saying  "...functioning 
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pretty  well  right  now. " Another  interviewee  felt  that  it 
would  improve  the  quality  of  decision-making  in  student 
services  if  the  three  Campus  Administrators  were  included 
each  time  student  services  was  discussed  in  the  District 
Council  and  the  Administrative  cabinet.  This  interviewee 
identified  his  recommendation  as  an  ideal  situation. 

The  other  five  interviewees  had  one  central  theme  in 
their  recommendations,  the  reduction  of  district  staff  to 
facilitate  decision-making  for  student  services.  Although 
there  was  no  district  staff  for  student  services  specifically, 
the  interviewees  identified  a perceived  need  to  reduce  dis- 
trict staff  for  the  areas  of  business  services,  instructional 
resources,  physical  plant,  and  printing.  One  interviewee 
gave  as  his  reason  for  the  cuts  a perceived  need  to  reduce 
0:r  eliminate  duplication  of  efforts.  There  was  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  interviewees  about  the  reduction 
of  district  staff  in  the  business  services  area,  but  generally 
the  interviewees  favored  reducing  the  staffs  for  accounting 
and  purchasing.  One  interviewee  summed  up  the  general  atti- 
tude of  interviewees  concerning  changes  when  he  said  "...move 
decision-making  as  close  to  the  point  of  action  as  possible." 
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General  Observations 

Congruence  of  Stated  Procedures 
and  Perceived  Patterns 

The  degree  of  congruence  between  stated  patterns  for 
decision-making  in  student  services  and  perceived  patterns 
by  the  sixteen  respondents  was  generally  low,  as  identified 
by  the  Modified  Decision  Point  Analysis  Instrument.  The 
data,  when  analyzed  by  item,  revealed  that  for  no  item  did 
all  sixteen  respondents  identify  the  same  role  incumbent 
as  being  primarily  responsible  for  making  a particular  de- 
cision. The  greatest  agreement  or  consensus  consisted  of 
fourteen  respondents,  for  a single  item  from  Task  Area  II. 
Thirteen  respondents  achieved  consensus  for  a single  item 
from  Task  Area  iv.  Twelve  respondents  achieved  consensus 
for  three  items,  one  from  Task  Area  hi  and  two  from  Task 
Area  v.  Eleven  respondents  agreed  on  three  additional  items 
including  one  each  from  Task  Areas  I,  III,  and  V.  Thus, 
for  only  eight  of  the  twenty-five  items  did  greater  than 
68.0  percent  of  the-  respondents  achieve  consensus. 

Analysis  of  the  data  for  consensus  by  Task  Areas  re- 
vealed greatest  consensus  for  Areas  IV  and  V.  This 
analysis  was  based  on  examination  of  Task  Areas  where  nine 
or  more  respondents  were  in  agreement  for  the  area  items. 

Low  consensus  was  identified  for  Task  Areas  I,  II,  and  III, 
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with  Task  Area  I having  the  least  consensus.  Identifiable 
response  patterns  accounted  for  the  inconsistent  responses 
in  Task  Area  I.  Administrators  identified  district  level 
role  incumbents  as  being  primarily  responsible  for  decision- 
making while  Counselors  identified  campus  level  role  incum- 
bents for  the  same  items.  For  Task  Areas  II  and  III  the 
lack  of  consensus  was  the  result  of  approximately  half  of 
the  respondents  identifying  the  campus  Administrator  for 
Student  Services  and  the  other  respondents  identifying  the 
Campus  Administrator  for  Financial  Aid  and  Placement  (Task 
Area  II)  or  the  Campus  Administrator  for  Student  Activities 
(Task  Area  III) . No  identifiable  response  patterns  were 
observed  for  individual  campuses  relative  to  consensus  for 
the  major  Task  Areas. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Chief  Campus  Administrators 
and  their  respective  Campus  Administrators  for  Student 
Services,  the  degree  of  consensus  for  selected  groups  of 
role  incumbents  was  also  low  for  Metropolitan  Community 
College.  At  one  campus  the  Chief  Campus  Administrator  and 
the  Campus  Administrator  for  Student  Services  achieved  con- 
sensus on  twelve  items  (48.0  percent).  At  a second  campus 
their  counterparts  achieved  consensus  on  eleven  items 
(44.0  percent)  and  at  the  third  campus  identical  role  in- 
cumbents achieved  consensus  on  ten  items  (40.0  percent). 
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The  Chief  Campus  Administrators,  as  a group,  achieved  con- 
sensus on  only  six  of  the  twenty-five  items  (24.0  percent), 
the  Campus  Administrators  for  Student  Services  agreed  on  six 
items  (24.0  percent)  and  the  Counselors  failed  to  achieve 
consensus  for  a single  item.  Analysis  of  the  response 
patterns  for  Counselors  by  campus  revealed  Counselors  at 
one  campus  agreed  on  six  items  (24.0  percent),  at  the  second 
campus  on  five  items  (20.0  percent),  and  at  the  third  campus 
on  one  item  (4.0  percent).  Counselors  from  the  campus  stress- 
ing the  involvement  of  committees  least  had  the  highest  con- 
sensus reported  above  (24.0  percent).  Counselors  from  the 
campus  stressing  the  use  of  committees  achieved  the  20.0 
percent  consensus  reported  above. 

Knowledge  of  Respondents 
Relative  to  Decision-Making 

Structured  interviews,  informal  interactions,  and  general 
observations  revealed  a general  lack  of  knowledge,  by  Counse- 
lors, relative  to  decision-making  in  student  services.  The 
Counselors  were  able  to  describe  campus  level  decision-making 
to  a limited  extent,  but  were  generally  unable  to  identify 
patterns  district-wide.  The  Counselors,  as  a group,  felt 
involved  in  decision-making  although  some  felt  the  involvement 
was  primarily  related  to  decisions  of  minor  rather  than  major  . 
concerns.  Several  of  the  Counselors  were  particularly. 
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concerned  about  the  use  of  committees  and  student  involve- 
ment in  decision-making  at  the  campus  level.  One"  participant 
indicated  there  was  a need  for  limitation  on  both ' the  number 
of  committees  and  committee  assignments  for  individuals. 
Concern  was  also  expressed  over  the  lack  of  participation  by" 
students  on  committees.  Students  were  identified  as  having 
an  opportunity  for  involvement,  but  were  perceived  of  as  not 
attending  and  being  unsure  of  their  role  relative  to  com- 
mittee assignments. 

Administrators  were  more  informed  relative  to  decision- 
making practices  district-wide  and  also  provided  succinct 
descriptions  of  campus  practices.  However,  each  administra- 
tor tended  to  give  a different  interpretation  of  the  role 
and  function  of  individual  role  incumbents  relative  to 
decision-making.  These  interpretations  and  the  differences 
among  campuses  concerning  the  procedures  and  practices  for 
decision-making  in  student  services  accounted  to  some  extent 
for  the  lack  of  consensus  by  respondents.  However,  response 
patterns  by  participants  from  the  same  campus  indicated  a 
general  lack  of  knowledge  and  consensus  concerning  role  in- 
cumbents who  were  primarily  responsible  for  making  specific 
decisions.  This  lack  of  consensus  and  knowledge  was  re- 
stricted to  campus  level  decision-making  as  opposed  to  con- 
fusion between  district  and  campus  level  responsibilities. 
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Summation 

Metropolitan  Community  College  District  was  a multi-unit 
district  consisting  of  three  campuses  and  utilized  both  dis- 
trict and  campus  level  administrative  structure.  With  the 
exception  of  the  District  Student  Services  Committee  there 
was  no  formal  structure  at  the  district  level  for  student 
services.  The  district  was  completely  decentralized  relative 
to  procedures  for  decision-making  in  student  services  with 
the  exception  of  the  broad  policy  framework  established  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  through  the  District  Student  Services 
Committee  and  the  Administrative  Cabinet. 

Committees,  students,  and  teaching  faculty  had  an 
opportunity  for  involvement  in  decision-making  in  student 
services.  There  was  substantial  variation  between  campuses 
as  to  the  actual  and  perceived  involvement  of  these  groups. 
Committees,  particularly  committee  structures,  differed  in 
importance  for  decision-making  at  the  campus  level.  Two  role 
incumbents  were  significantly  involved  as  both  primary 
decision-makers  and  participants  in  decision-making  (Campus 
Administrator  for  Student  Services  and  the  Campus  Adminis- 
trator for  Counseling  Services) . The  Chief  Campus  Adminis- 
trators were  involved  as  participants  in  decision-making  for 
student  services,  but  not  as  primary  decision-makers. 
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Counselors  were  participants  in  all  areas  of  decision-making 
for  student  services,  but  were  not  primary  decision-makers. 
They  also,  as  a group,  displayed  limited  knowledge  of  who  was 
primarily  responsible  for  making  decisions  in  student  ser- 
vices . 

Role  incumbents  interviewed  at  Metropolitan  Community 
College  found  it  impossible,  with  the  exception  of  one  inter- 
viewee, to  identify  advantages  for  decision-making  in  student 
services  resulting  from  the  multi-unit  organizational  pattern. 
However,  interviewees  were  able  to  identify  numerous  dis- 
advantages in  response  to  a similar  question  focusing  on 
disadvantages.  Interviewees , when  asked  about  recommended 
changes  for  the  district  relative  to  decision-making  in  stu- 
dent services,  primarily  recommended  reducing  the  district 
level  staff.  These  reductions  were  suggested  primarily  for 
the  area  of  business  services  and  were  based  on  a perceived 
need  to  place  decision-making  as  close  to  the  action  level 
as  possible. 

Metropolitan  Community  College  was  primarily  decen- 
tralized relative  to  decision-making  in  student  services  and 
the  personnel  at  the  campus  level  perceived  a need  for 
further  reduction  of  district  level  involvement  in  campus 
operations. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  DECISION-MAKING  PATTERN  OF 
RIVERSIDE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  DISTRICT 

This  chapter  is  a description  of  the  decision-making 
pattern  of  the  third  of  three  districts  examined  in  this 
study.  The  district  is  described  relative  to  its  community, 
history  and  development,  organizational  structure  and  pattern 
of  governance.  For  purposes  of  identifying  the  pattern  of 
decision-making  for  the  district  established  procedures  for 
decision-making  are  examined  first.  Next  the  role  incumbents 
who  make  decisions  and  those  who  participate  in  decision- 
making are  identified.  Responses  to  structured  interviews 
with  selected  role  incumbents  are  then  discussed.  To  com- 
plete the  identification  of  decision-making  patterns  in  the 
district,  general  observations  collected  during  the  field 
study  are  summarized. 

Environment 

The  Community 

Riverside  Community  College  District  served  a geographi- 
cal area  of  1,312  square  miles  and  a population  of  921,237 
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(1970  Census) . The  district  consisted  of  seven  major  govern- 
mental units.  Four  of  these  units  had  100.0  percent  urban 
populations.  These  four  units  experienced  growth  during  the 
1960-1970  decade  and  this  growth  ranged  from  a low  of  5.7 
percent  to  a high  of  121.5  percent  for  the  ten-year  period. 

The  three  additional  governmental  units  had  urban  populations 
of  35.4  percent,  65.6  percent  and  89.6  percent.  All  three 
units  showed  substantial  urban  population  increases  in  the 
1960-1970  decade.  Only  one  experienced  a slight  rural  in- 
crease and  two  experienced  a rural  decrease.  For  the  seven 
units  population  densities  ranged  from  a low  of  71.9  persons 
per  square  mile  to  a high  of  7,395.7  persons  per  square  mile. 
The  two  campuses  of  Riverside  Community  College  District  in 
operation  at  the  time  of  observation  were  located  in  proximity 
to  the  100.0  percent  urban  units  having  the  largest  popula- 
tions. Projections  for  the  area  indicated  continued  economic 
and  population  growth  through  1980.  One  projection  called 
for  2,500,000  persons  in  the  district  in  the  next  twenty- 
five  years.  Three  new  campuses  were  planned  for  areas  anti- 
cipating the  bulk  of  this  population  growth. 

History  and  Development 

The  district  was  established  by  legislative  action  in 
1964  for  the  purpose  of  operating  one  of  a series  of  technical 
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colleges  in  the  state.  In  1966  Riverside  Technical  College 
was  included  in  a new  statewide  system  of  comprehensive 
community  colleges.  Riverside  Community  College,  as  a 
technical  college,  enrolled  761  students  initially  in  tem- 
porary facilities.  A permanent  campus  was  opened  in  1969, 
with  the  temporary  facilities  retained  as  a second  campus. 

In  1970-1971,  the  district  served  14,564  students  and  en- 
rolled 9,779  credit  students  with  3,423  at  the  original  site 
and  6,356  at  the  new  campus.  Construction  of  a second 
permanent  campus  was  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  1972. 

Future  plans  called  for  three  additional  campuses  to  be 
completed  by  1980.  Two  of  these  additional  campuses  were 
scheduled  to  open  in  temporary  facilities  in  September,  1972, 
primarily  as  evening  programs.  The  state  legislature  had 
approved  funds  for  construction  of  permanent  facilities  for 
these  two  campuses  and  funding  for  the  third  was  under  con- 
sideration. Enrollment  projections  to  1980  indicated  the 
district  would  serve  over  13,000  full-time  students  with 
its  five-campus  multi-unit  arrangement. 

Pattern  of  Governance 

Riverside  Community  College  District  was  part  of  a 
statewide  system  of  community  colleges  governed  through  a 
State  Board  for  Community  Colleges.  The  Chief  District 
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Administrator  was  responsible,  through  the  State  Chancellor 
of  Community  Colleges,  to  the  State  Board  for  the  operation 
of  the  district.  There  was  a local  community  college  board- 
which  served  as  an  advisory  group  to  the  State  Board  for 
Community  Colleges.  The  local  boards  in  the  state  primarily 
functioned  as  recommending  bodies  to  the  State  Board.  There 
were  extensive  State  Board  policies,  guidelines,  and  pro- 
cedures governing  the  local  operation  of  the  community  college 
districts.  Riverside  Community  College  District,  therefore, 
had  a local  advisory  board,  but  governance  was  through  the 
State  Board  of  Community  Colleges. 

Organization 

Riverside  Community  College  District  was  a multi-unit 
district  with  an  administrative  structure  which  included  both 
campus  and  district  administration.  The  district  level  ad- 
ministrative structure  included  persons  responsible  for 
Administrative  Services,  instructional  Services,  and  Student 
Services.  The  District  Administrator  for  Administrative 
Services  had  a staff  reporting  to  him  representing  the  areas 
of  data  processing,  institutional  research,  planning  and 
development,  personnel,  and  accounting.  The  District  Ad- 
ministrators for  Instructional  Services  and  Student  Services 
had  no  staffs  and  served  in  a coordinating  role  for  their 
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respective  areas.  These  district  administrators  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Chief  District  Administrators'  staff  and  had  no 
line  relationship  with  the  campuses.  One  exception  was  the 
relationship  between  the  District  Administrator  for  Adminis- 
trative Services  and  the  Campus  Business  Manager. 

The  two  campuses  had  identical  administrative  structures 
which  included  the  Chief  Campus  Administrator  with  adminis- 
trators reporting  directly  to  him  representing  the  various 
academic  divisions,  student  services,  continuing  education, 
and  learning  resources.  Figure  3 shows  the  basic  adminis- 
trative structure  for  district  and  campus  level  organization. 
Only  student  services  is  shown  in  detail  at  the  campus  level. 
Figure  3,  nor  the  district  organizational  charts,  reveal 
clearly  the  relationship  of  the  Campus  Administrator  for 
Student  Services  and  the  Chief  campus  Administrator.  The 
Campus  Administrator  for  Student  Services  was  administratively 
"second  in  command"  at  the  campus  level  as  revealed  by  in- 
terviewees, policy  statements,  and  general  observation  during 
the  field  study. 

procedures  for  Decision-Making 
in  Student  Services 

Procedures  for  decision-making  at  Riverside  Community 
College  included  campus  committees,  district-wide  committees. 


Chief Administrative 

District  Adrn.  Assistant 
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the  District  Council,  and  the  Administrative  Cabinet.  Each 
of  these  components  is  discussed  below  relative  to  its  in- 
fluence on  decision-making  in  student  services. 

Campus  Committees 

There  were  four  standing  campus  committees  for  each 
campus  whose  members  were  appointed  annually  by  the  Chief 
District  Administrator.  Two  of  these  committees  (Admissions 
Committee  and  Learning  Resources  Committee)  made  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Chief  Campus  Administrator.  A third  campus 
committee,  the  Committee  of  Review,  made  recommendations 
directly  to  the  Chief  District  Administrator.  The  fourth 
campus  committee,  the  Student  Publications  Committee,  made 
recommendations  to  the  Campus  Administrator  for  Student  Ser- 
vices. All  four  of  these  were  advisory  to  the  role  incum- 
bents identified  above  and  included  faculty  and  students  in 
their  memberships.  Two  of  these  committees  functioned  in 
the  area  of  student  services,  the  Admissions  Committee  and 
the  Student  Publications  Committee.  However,  participants 
in  the  study  and  general  observation  during  the  field  visit 
did  not  indicate  that  these  committees  were  substantially 
involved  in  decision-making  in  student  services  beyond  the 
role  of  recommending  possible  action  to  the  appropriate 
district  or  campus  administrator. 
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District-Wide  Committees 

There  were  five  standing  district-wide  committees  with 
the  members  (faculty,  students,  administrators)  of  each  com- 
mittee appointed  annually  by  the  Chief  District  Administrator. 
These  committees  were  advisory  in  nature  and  each  committee 
made  appropriate  recommendations  to  the  Chief  District  Ad- 
ministrator. The  committees  were  as  follows: 

1.  College  Convocation  Committee, 

2.  Committee  on  Curriculum  and  Instruction, 

3.  Community  Services  Committee, 

4.  Student  Services  Committee, 

5.  Scholarship  and  Financial  Aids  Committee. 

Two  of  the  district-wide  committees  functioned  in  the 
area  of  student  services.  The  Scholarship  and  Financial  Aids 
Committee  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  collecting 
and  disseminating  information  relative  to  financial  aid, 
selection  of  students  for  aid,  and  allocation  of  resources 
for  financial  aid  to  each  campus.  The  Student  Services 
Committee  was  responsible  for  matters  in  student  services 
concerning  district-wide  policy  relative  to  orientation, 
student  government,  student  activities  and  student  conduct. 

Participants  in  the  study  identified  these  district- 
wide committees  and  specifically  the  two  concerned  with 
student  services  as  not  having  substantial  involvement  in 
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decision-making  in  student  services  beyond  providing  recom- 
mendations to  the  Chief  District  Administrator. 

District  Council 

The  district  utilized  a forty-two-person,  district— wide 
advisory  group  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  Chief  Dis- 
trict Administrator  of  the  inputs  of  faculty,  staff,  and 
students  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  district.  The  Chier 
District  Administrator  was  an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
group.  The  membership  included  six  students,  twenty-four 
faculty  members  and  twelve  administrators  in  addition  to  the 
Chief  District  Administrator.  interviewees  and  participants 
in  the  study  identified  the  District  Council  as  important  to 
decision-making  in  student  services  from  the  standpoint  of 
providing  additional  input  to  the  decision-making  process. 

The  Council  also  provided  nominations  to  the  Chief  District 
Administrator  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  faculty  and  stu- 
dents to  serve  on  the  various  district  and  campus  committees 
previously  described. 

Administrative  Cabinet 

The  Administrative  cabinet  was  identified  by  one  inter- 
viewee as  the  "...primary  decision-making  body  of  the  college. 
The  Chief  District  Administrator  served  as  chairman  and  the 
following  role  incumbents  were  members  of  the  Cabinet: 
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1*  District  Administrator  for  Student  Services, 

2.  District  Administrator  for  Instructional  Services, 

3.  District  Administrator  for  Administrative  Services, 

4.  Chief  Campus  Administrators  (2), 

5.  Chief  Campus  Administrators  for  Student  Services  (2) . 
The  Cabinet  was  primarily  concerned  with  district-wide 
policy  and  administrative  procedures  for  the  campuses. 
Decision-making  was  by  consensus  rather  than  straw  vote;  how- 
ever, the  Chief  District  Administrator  functioned  as  a 
critical  and  active  participant  in  achieving  this  consensus. 
The  agenda  for  the  Cabinet  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Chief 
District  Administrator,  as  all  recommendations  from  the  dis- 
trict and  campus  committees  were  directed  to  him.  There  was 
no  fixed  schedule  relative  to  committee  recommendations  being 
presented  to  the  Cabinet  and  one  interviewee  indicated* he 
found  it  difficult  to  remain  prepared  for  all  possible  items 
due  to  some  items  being  delayed  until  a subsequent  meeting 

of  the  Cabinet.  The  other  interviewees  also  identified  the 
Administrative  Cabinet  as  an  important  factor  in  decision- 
making for  student  services. 

Summary  of  Procedures 

Procedures  for  decision-making  in  the  district  included 
the  use  of  district  and  campus  committees.  Interviewees  and 
role  incumbents  did  not  identify  these  committees  as 
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substantially  involved  in  decision-making  for  student  ser- 
vices. The  committees  and  the  District  Council  were  identi- 
fied as  sources  of  input  for  role  incumbents  primarily 
responsible  for  making  decisions  in  student  services. 

The  Administrative  Cabinet  was  identified  by  one  inter- 
viewee as  the  primary  decision-making  group  for  the  district. 
Interviewees  identified  it  as  an  important  factor  in  decision- 
making for  student  services  and  also  stressed  the  critical 
role  of  the  Chief  District  Administrator  relative  to  the 
operation  of  the  Cabinet.  Additional  comments  concerning 
the  role  of  the  Administrative  Cabinet  relative  to  decision- 
making are  included  later  in  this  chapter. 

Decision-Making  Patterns  Identified 
by  the  Modified  Decision  Point 
Analysis  Instrument 

The  Modified  Decision  Point  Analysis  Instrument,  as 
described  in  Chapter  I,  was  utilized  to  collect  responses 
from  fourteen  individuals.  This  sample  included  six  persons 
selected  on  the  basis  of  position  occupied  in  the  adminis- 
trative structure  and  eight  persons,  generally  described  as 
counselors,  selected  randomly  and  representative  of  the  two 
campuses  in  the  district.  All  respondents  received  and  com- 
pleted the  instrument  in  accord  with  the  guidelines  described  • 
in  Chapter  I.  Respondents  were  positive  in  their  attitudes 
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toward  participation  in  the  study. 

The  data,  generated  by  the  Modified  Decision  Point 
Analysis  Instrument,  are  graphically  displayed  in  frequency 
distributions.  These  distributions  reflect  the  number  of 
times  a particular  role  incumbent  was  selected  as  either 
primarily  responsible  for  making  a decision  or  as  having 
Par ticipated  in  making  a decision.  in  addition,  data  are 
reported  which  identify  the  respondent's  perception  of  his 
own  involvement  in  decision-making. 

For  purposes  of  analysis  and  reporting  the  twenty-five 
decision  items  (each  item  representing  a specific  task  in 
student  services)  were  grouped  according  to  the  original 
five  task  areas  identified  for  the  study.  This  procedure 
was  followed  for  two  reasons,  1)  the  items  were  originally 
identified  by  task  area,  2)  the  resulting  N for  each  task 
area  provided  meaningful  percentages  of  responses  for  each 
role  incumbent.  The  five  task  areas  are  first  reported 
individually  in  Tables  17-21  (Appendix  E)  and  then  in  Table 
22  (Appendix  E)  all  five  task  areas  are  combined  to  reflect 
the  total  response  pattern  for  the  twenty— five  items. 

For  Task  Area  i (Admissions,  Registration,  and  Records) 
the  Campus  Administrator  for  Registration  and  Records  re- 
ceived 19  rank  1 responses  (N  = 71)  or  26.8  percent  of  the 
total  responses.  The  Chief  District  Administrator  received 
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15  rank  1 responses  or  21.1  percent,  the  Campus  Administrator 
for  Student  Services  received  11  rank  1 responses'  or  15.5 
percent,  and  the  District  Administrator  for  Student  Services 
received  10  rank  1 responses  or  14.1  percent  of  the  responses 
for  this  same  area.  No  other  role  incumbent  received 
greater  than  10.0  percent  of  the  responses  for  this  area. 
Primary  or  rank  1 responses  for  Task  Area  I were  split  be- 
tween campus  and  district  role  incumbents.  Note  should  be 
made  of  the  primary  decision-making  role  identified  for  the 
Chief  District  Administrator,  as  he  ranked,  second  in  terms 
of  rank  1 responses  for  Task  Area  I.  The  campus  level  role 
incumbents  accounted  for  slightly  more  than  60.0  percent  of 
the  rank  1 responses  while  the  district  level  role  incumbents 
had  greater  than  36.0  percent  of  the  responses. 

For  Task  Area  n (placement  and  Financial  Aid)  the 
District  Administrator  for  Student  Services  received  20  rank 
1 responses  (N  = 75)  or  26.7  percent  of  the  total  responses. 
The  Campus  Financial  Aids  Officer  received  19  rank  1 re- 
sponses or  25.3  percent,  the  Campus  Administrator  for  Student 
Services  received  16  rank  1 responses  or  21.3  percent,  and 
the  Chief  District  Administrator  received  10  rank  1 re- 
sponses or  13.3  percent  of  the  responses  for  Task  Area  n . 

No  other  role  incumbent  received  greater  than  10.0  percent 
of  the  rank  1 responses  for  this  area.  Again,  there  was  a 
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split  in  rank  1 responses  between  district  and  campus  level 
role  incumbents.  Note  should  be  made  of  the  13.3  percent 
rank  1 responses  received  by  the  Chief  District  Administrator 
The  district  level  role  incumbents  accounted  for  40.0  percent 
of  the  rank  1 responses  for  Task  Area  n. 

For  Task  Area  III  (Student  Activities)  the  Campus 
Administrator  for  Student  Services  received  27  rank  1 re- 
sponses (N  = 74)  or  36.5  percent  of  the  total  responses. 

The  District  Administrator  for  Student  Services  received  17 
rank  1 responses  or  23.0  percent,  the  Chief  Campus  Adminis- 
trator received  14  rank  1 responses  or  18.9  percent,  and  the 
Chief  District  Administrator  received  10  rank  1 responses 
or  13.5  percent  of  the  responses  for  this  same  area.  No 
other  role  incumbent  received  greater  than  10.0  percent  of 
the  rank  1 responses  for  this  area.  As  in  Task  Areas  I and 
II,  campus  role  incumbents  were  identified  as  primary 
decision-makers  with  the  Chief  District  Administrator  again 
receiving  greater  than  13.0  percent  of  the  rank  1 responses. 

For  Task  Area  IV  (Guidance  and  Counseling)  the  Adminis- 
trator for  Counseling  Services  received  17  rank  1 responses 
(N  = 70)  or  24.3  percent  of  the  total  responses.  The  Campus 
Administrator  for  Student  Services  received  12  rank  1 re- 
sponses or  17.1  percent,  the  Chief  Campus  Administrator 
received  11  rank  1 responses  or  15.7  percent,  the  Counselors 
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received  11  rank  1 responses  or  15.7  percent,  and  the  Campus 
Administrator  for  Registration  and  Records  received  8 rank  1 
responses  or  11.4  percent  of  the  responses  for  Task  Area  i-v. 

No  other  role  incumbent  received  greater  than  10.0  percent 
of  the  rank  1 responses  for  this  area.  All  role  incumbents 
receiving  rank  1 responses  greater  than  10.0  percent  for 
Task  Area  iv  were  campus  level  personnel.  Note  should  be 
made  of  the  15.7  percent  rank  1 responses  received  by  the 
Chief  Campus  Administrator  since  Area  iv  specifically  con- 
cerned counseling  services.  This  rate  was  also  equal  to  that 
received  by  counselors  and  greater  than  that  received  by  the 
Campus  Administrator  for  Registration  and  Records. 

For  Task  Area  v (Administration)  the  Campus  Administrator 
for  Student  Services  received  43  rank  1 responses  (N  = 74) 
or  58.1  percent  of  the  total  responses.  The  Chief  District 
Administrator  received  11  rank  1 responses  or  14.9  percent, 
the  Chief  Campus  Administrator  received  11  rank  1 responses 
or  14.9  percent,  and  the  District  Administrator  for  Student 
Services  received  8 rank  1 responses  or  10.8  percent  for  this 
same  area.  No  other  role  incumbent  received  greater  than 
10.0  percent  of  the  responses  for  Task  Area  v.  campus  role 
incumbents  were  identified  by  greater  than  73.0  percent  of 
the  responses  as  primary  decision-makers  in  this  area.  Note 
should  be  made  of  the  perceived  involvement  of  the  Chief 
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District  Administrator  (14.9  percent)  as  he  again  was  iden- 
tified as  a primary  decision-maker  in  a major  task  area. 

For  the  total  Task  Areas  (I-V)  the  campus  Administrator 
for  Student  Services  had  a cumulative  frequency  of  rank  1 
responses  equal  to  109  (N  = 364)  or  30.0  percent  of  the 
primary  responses.  The  District  Administrator  for  Student 
Services  had  61  rank  1 responses  or  16.7  percent,  the  Chief 
District  Administrator  had  50  rank  1 responses  or  13.7 
percent  and  the  Chief  Campus  Administrator  had  43  rank  1 
responses  or  11.8  percent  of  the  responses  for  all  five  major 
task  areas.  No  other  role  incumbent  received  a percentage 
of  rank  1 responses  greater  than  10.0  percent  for  all  five 
task  areas. 

Participants  in  Decision-Making 

The  respondents  1 selections  of  role  incumbents  who 
participated  in  decision-making  and  the  degree  of  their 
participation  (e.g.,  a response  of  2,  3,  or  4,  which  repre- 
sented a rank  order  according  to  the  perceived  extent  of 
participation  for  a role  incumbent  for  a particular  item) 
are  identified  by  examination  of  the  frequencies  and  per- 
centages recorded  as  ranks  2,  3,  or  4 in  Tables  17-22  (Appen- 
dix E) . To  facilitate  this  examination  the  data  are  high- 
lighted in  the  paragraphs  below. 
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For  Task  Area  I (Admissions,  Registration,  and  Records) 
the  role  incumbents  receiving  15.0  percent  or  greater  of  the 
rank  2 (N  = 66) , rank  3 (N  = 64) , and  rank  4 (N  = 30)  re- 
sponses were  the  following: 


% 

> Rank 

2 % 

Rank  3 

% Rank  4 

1. 

Campus  Administrator  for 
Student  Services 

37.9 

3l'.3 

2. 

Chief  Campus  Administrator 

19.7 

- 

- 

3. 

Campus  Administrator 
Counseling  Services 

18.1 

15.6 

23.4 

4. 

Campus  Administrator  Regis- 
tration and  Records 

15.2 

— 

— 

5. 

Counselors 

- 

- 

23.4 

For  Task  Area  II  (Placement  and  Financial  Aid) 

the  role 

incumbents  receiving  15.0  percent 

or  greater 

of  the 

rank  2 

(N  = 

= 67) , rank  3 (N  = 57)  and  rank 

4 (N 

= 28) 

responses  were 

the 

following : 

% 

Rank 

2 % 

Rank  3 

% Rank  4 

1. 

Campus  Administrator  for 
Student  Services 

44.8 

21.0 

2. 

Campus  Administrator  Regis- 
tration and  Records 

14.9 

- 

32.1 

3. 

Campus  Financial  Aids 
Officer 

- 

24.6 

— 

4. 

District  Administrator 
Student  Services 

21.1 
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5.  Campus  Administrator 

Counseling  Services  - - 21.4 

For  Task  Area  III  (Student  Activities)  the  role  incum- 
bents receiving  15.0  percent  or  greater  of  the  rank  2 (N  = 71), 
rank  3 (N  = 61) , and  rank  4 (N  = 24)  responses  were  the 
following : 

% Rank  2 % Rank  3 % Rank  4 


1.. 

Campus  Administrator 

Student  Services 

43.7 

- 

- 

2. 

Campus  Administrator 

Student  Activities 

19.7 

23.0 

29.2 

3. 

District  Administrator 

Student  Services 

15.5 

23.0 

- 

4. 

Chief  Campus  Administrator 

- 

18.0 

- 

5. 

Campus  Administrator  Regis- 

tration  and  Records 

— 

— 

16.7 

For  Task  Area  IV  (Guidance 

and  Counseling)  the  role  in 

cumbents  receiving  15.0  percent 

or  greater 

of  the 

rank  2 

(N 

= 67) , rank  3 (N  = 59) , and  : 

rank  4 (N  = 

24)  responses 

were  the  following: 

% Rank  2 

% Rank 

3 % Rank 

1. 

Campus  Administrator 

Student  Services 

38.8 

25.4 

16.7 

2. 

Campus  Administrator 

Counseling  Services 

26.9 

20.3 

25.0 

3. 

Counselor 

17.9 

_ 

20.8 
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4.  Chief  Campus  Administrator  - 22.0 

For  Task  Area  V (Administration)  the  role  incumbents 
receiving  15.0  percent  or  greater  of  the  rank  2 (N  = 86), 


rank  3 (N  = 62) , and  rank  4 (N 
following : 

1.  Chief  Campus  Administrator 

2.  Campus  Administrator 
Counseling  Services 

3.  Campus  Administrator 
Student  Services 

4.  District  Administrator 
Student  Services 

5.  Campus  Administrator 
Registration  and  Records 

6.  Counselor 

For  the  total  Task  Areas  ( 
ceiving  15.0  percent  or  greater 
rank  3 (N  = 313) , and  rank  4 (N 
following : 

1.  Campus  Administrator 
Student  Services 


: 26)  responses  were  the 

% Rank  2 % Rank  3 % Rank  4 

29.1 

20.9  25.8  19.2 

19.8 

19.4 

16.1  15.4 

23.1 

-V)  the  role  incumbents  re- 
of  the  rank  2 (N  = 357) , 

= 132)  responses  were  the 

% Rank  2 % Rank  3 % Rank  4 

36.1  19.5  ' - 


2.  Chief  Campus  Administrator 


15.7 
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3.  Campus  Administrator 
Counseling  Services 


15.4 


16.6 


19.7 


4.  District  Administrator 
Student  Services 


16.0 


5.  Campus  Administrator  Regis- 
tration and  Records 


17.4 


6.  Counselor 


17.4 


Table  23  (Appendix  E)  is  a summary  of  the  responses  for 
the  total  Task  Areas  (I-V)  and  includes  all  role  incumbents 
with  their  total  response  patterns. 

An  examination  of  the  data  presented  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  revealed  that  for  all  five  areas  only  one  role 
incumbent  (campus  Administrator  for  Student  Services)  was 
identified  as  both  a primary  decision-maker  and  participant 
in  decision-making.  Two  role  incumbents  were  identified  as 
primary  decision-makers  for  four  areas  (Chief  District 
Administrator  and  District  Administrator  for  Student  Ser- 
vices) . The  Chief  District  Administrator  was  not  identified 
as  a substantial  participant  in  decision-making  nor  was  the 
District  Administrator  for  Student  Services.  The  Chief 
Campus  Administrator  was  identified  as  a primary  decision- 
maker for  three  areas  and  as  a participant  for  four  areas. 

The  Campus  Administrator  for  Counseling  Services  was  iden- 
tified as  a primary  decision-maker  for  Task  Area  IV  and  as  .. 
a substantial  participant  for  all  areas  except  III.  Counselors 
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were  identified  as  primary  decision-makers  for_  Area  IV 
but  with  a low  response  rate.  They  were  also  identified 
as  participants  for  three  areas,  but  again  with  low  re- 
sponse rates.  The  Campus  Administrator  for  Registration 
and  Records  was  identified  as  a primary  decision-maker  for 
Task  Area  I and  was  also  identified  as  a participant  for 
Areas  II,  m,  and  V. 

Limited  involvement,  as  either  participants  or  primary 
decision-makers,  was  identified  for  the  following  role 
incumbents : 

1.  Community  College  Board, 

2.  Campus  Administrator  Student  Activities, 

3.  Campus  Financial  Aids  Officer. 

The  limited  involvement  for  the  Campus  Administrator  for 
Student  Activities  was  important  as,  by  title,  he  was  pri- 
marily responsible  for  a major  task  area.  For  Task  Area  m 
(Student  Activities)  the  Campus  Administrator  for  Student 
Activities  ranked  below  four  other  role  incumbents  in  pri- 
mary responses  received.  Generally,  campus  administrators 
and  personnel  were  identified  more  often  as  primary  decision- 
makers and  participants  than  were  district  level  personnel. 

This  was  particularly  true  for  Task  Areas  IV  and  V (Guidance 
and  Counseling,  Administration) . Counselors  were  not 
generally  identified  as  participants  or  primary  decision-makers. 
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Respondents'  Perceptions  of 
Their  Role  in  Decision-Making 

Each  of  the  fourteen  respondents  recorded  perceptions 
of  their  participation  in  decision-making  for  each  of  the 
twenty-five  items  included  in  the  Modified  Decision  point 
Analysis  Instrument.  Respondents  were  asked  to  indicate 
their  participation  for  each  item  by  writing  the  number  of 
one  of  four  choices  in  Column  II  of  the  Modified  Decision 
Point  Analysis  Instrument.  The  four  choices  were  as 
follows : 

1.  Make  the  decision, 

2.  Recommend  the  decision, 

3.  Provide  information, 

4.  None. 

Table  24  (Appendix  E)  is  a summary  of  the  responses 
including  frequency  of  response  and  percentage  of  responses 
(N  = 25)  for  each  category.  The.  perceptions  of  role  incum- 
bents relative  to  their  participation  in  decision-making 
generally  tended  to  agree  with  the  pattern  of  responses 
revealed  by  the  Modified  Decision  point  Analysis  Instrument. 

The  Counselors  did  not,  as  a group,  identify  themselves 
as  primary  decision-makers.  There  were  observed  differences 
between  the  Counselors  relative  to  their  campus  location. 

The  Counselors  on  one  campus  indicated  non-involvement  in 
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decision-making  ranging  from  a low  of  twelve  items  to  a high 
of  nineteen  items.  At  the  second  campus  non-involvement  in 
decision-making  was  limited  to  a range  of  one  to  seven  items. 
Counselors  at  this  second  campus  identified  their  involve- 
ment as  equally  divided  between  recommending  or  providing 
information  for  decision-making.  At  the  first  campus  Counse- 
lors divided  their  responses  between  no  involvement  and  pro- 
viding information  with  the  majority  of  responses  in  the  no 
involvement  category. 

The  District  Administrator  for  Student  Services  identi- 
fied his  role  as  primarily  one  of  recommending  and  providing 
information.  However,  the  Chief  District  Administrator 
identified  his  role  as  that  of  primary  decision-maker  which 
agreed  with  the  general  pattern  of  responses  on  the  Modified 
Decision  Point  Analysis  Instrument.  The  two  Chief  Campus 
Administrators  identified  themselves  as  participants  rather 
than  primary  decision-makers.  One  of  the  Chief  Campus  Ad- 
ministrators did  indicate  less  involvement  in  decision-making 
than  his  counterpart.  This  role  incumbent  was  located  on 
the  same  campus  as  the  Counselors  who  had  indicated  a 
general  lack  of  involvement  in  decision-making.  The  two 
Campus  Administrators  for  Student  Services  had  similar 
patterns  of  responses,  with  both  indicating  primarily  a 
participative  role.  This  perception  was  not  in  agreement 
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with  responses  on  the  Modified  Decision  point  Analysis 
Instrument  as  the  Campus  Administrators  for  Student  Services 
were  identified  as  primary  decision-makers  by  respondents. 

Decision-Making  patterns  Identified 
by  Structured  interviews 

Structured  interviews,  as  described  in  Chapter  I,  were 
utilized  to  collect  responses  from  six  persons.  These  six 
included  the  Chief  District  Administrator,  the  District 
Administrator  for  Student  Services,  the  two  Chief  campus 
Administrators,  and  the  two  Campus  Administrators  for  Student 
Services.  The  questions  included  in  the  interview  guide  were 
designed  to  elicit  perceptions  of  the  decision-making  pat- 
terns of  the  district  relative  to  student  services.  The 
guide  was  not  rigidly  followed,  but  served  to  insure  that 
certain  points  were  covered  in  each  interview.  The  inter- 
views tended  to  be  freewheeling  and  open.  Only  one  inter- 
viewee was  perceived  as  reluctant  to  participate  in  the 
interview;  however,  he  did  seem  to  respond  with  openness  and 
frankness  relative  to  his  view  of  decision-making  in  student 
services . 

Relationship  and  Perceived 
Centralization  of  Student  Services 

The  interviewees,  when  asked  to  describe  the  relation- 
ship between  student  services  and  the  total  educational 
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program,  generally  reported  a positive  relationship.  The 
interviewees  tended  to  stress  the  importance  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Chief  Campus  Administrator  and  the  Campus 
Administrator  for  Student  Services  in  responding  to  the 
question.  The  role  of  student  services  was  viewed  by  the 
interviewees  as  equal  to  that  of  the  instructional  program 
and  each  interviewee  identified  continued  efforts  that  were 
underway  to  increase  the  cooperation  and  integration  be- 
tween these  two  areas.  One  interviewee  felt  that  the  leader- 
ship provided  by  role  incumbents  in  the  multi-unit  organiza- 
tional pattern  had  to  be  compatible.  He  indicated  a personal 
desire  to  see  more  compatible  relationships  develop  between 
key  role  incumbents  at  the  campus  level  relative  to  student 
services.  Another  interviewee  felt  the  relationship  between 
the  two  areas  was  stronger  than  in  many  colleges  and  said 
that  the  program  of  student  services  was,  "recognized  and 
encouraged  at  this  college." 

When  asked  to  describe  the  degree  of  centralization  for 
decision-making  in  student  services  for  the  district  the 
interviewees  felt  decision-making  was  decentralized  and  at 
the  campus  level  when  situations  were  clearly  campus  con- 
cerns. However,  decision-making  was  identified  as  cen- 
tralized relative  to  district-wide  policy.  Interviewees 
felt  the  greatest  confusion  occurred  when  situations  were 
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neither  clearly  campus  oriented  or  district  oriented.  The 
Administrative  cabinet  was  identified  as  the  group  primarily 
responsible  for  decision-making  at  the  district  level  for 
conflict  resolution.  The  District  Administrator  for  Student 
Services  was  mentioned  as  an  additional  source  of  centralized 
decision-making,  but  this  role  incumbent  was  identified  as  a 
primary  decision-maker  only  when  the  situation  was  clearly 
a district-wide  concern. 

Shared  Areas  of  Decision-Making 

To  identify  the  decision-making  responsibilities  and 
relationships  shared  by  three  role  incumbents  (District 
Administrator  for  Student  Services,  Campus  Administrator  for 
Student  Services,  chief  Campus  Administrator)  three  questions 
were  asked.  These  questions  paired  each  of  these  role  in- 
cumbents with  the  other  using  all  possible  combinations. 

Responses  by  interviewees  identified  as  shared  those 
decisions  which  affected  all  campuses.  The  interviewees 
indicated  a decision  had  to  be  district-wide  before  all 
three  role  incumbents  in  question  were  involved.  The  inter- 
viewees identified  the  relationship  between  the  two  campus 
level  role  incumbents  as  one  of  line  authority.  One  Campus 
Administrator  for  Student  Services  described  the  relationship 
when  he  said,  "...uses  me  as  his  right  hand  man,  I am  directly 
responsible  to  the  Chief  Campus  Administrator."  The 
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interviewees  identified  the  District  Administrator  for 
Student  Services  as  having  staff  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing the  district-wide  framework  for  student  services  and 
also  functioning  as  a clearinghouse  for  district  information 
relative  to  student  services.  One  interviewee  described 
his  perception  of  the  role  of  the  District  Administrator 
for  Student  Services  when  he  said  "his  job  is  to  get  the 
Campus  Administrators  together  on  policy."  This  same  in- 
terviewee questioned  if  there  was  any  area  shared  between 
the  three  and  felt  rather  the  responsibilities  and  re- 
lationships were  clearly  divided  and  not  overlapping.  The 
interviewees,  as  identifiable  groups,  were  congruent  in  their 
responses  to  the  three  questions  asked.  However,  the  Dis- 
trict Administrator  tended  to  emphasize  his  involvement  in 
decision-making  more  than  it  had  been  by  the  two  campus 
groups . 

Participation  in  Decision-Making 

Two  questions  were  asked  relative  to  participation  in 
decision-making.  The  first  concerned  the  extent  of  partici- 
pation of  faculty,  students,  and  other  groups  in  the  decision- 
making process  for  student  services.  The  second  concerned 
the  involvement  of  committees  and  other  formal  mechanisms 
in  the  decision-making  process. 
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Responses  to  the  first  question  identified  limited 
participation  by  students  and  faculty  in  decision-making  in 
student  services.  Only  one  interviewee  stressed  the  involve- 
ment of  students,  and  examination  of  the  inclusion  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty  on  committees  in  student  services  revealed" 
limited  membership  by  these  groups.  Counselors  were  not 
identified  as  being  substantially  involved  in  decision-making 
except  in  specific  situations  directly  related  to  the  coun- 
seling function.  Generally  the  interviewees  identified  the 
students,  faculty,  and  counselors  as  involved  in  decision- 
making, but  failed  to  give  detailed  responses  when  asked  for 
additional  information  regarding  the  degree  of  participation. 

In  response  to  the  second  question  concerning  formal 
mechanisms  the  interviewees  indicated  limited  involvement  for 
all  committees  and  groups  except  the  Administrative  Cabinet. 
One  interviewee  indicated  the  Student  Services  Committee  was 
"not  used  for  decision-making."  Another  interviewee  indi- 
cated the  District  Council  did  not  make  major  decisions,  but 
felt  the  Chief  District  Administrator  was  responsive  to  its 
recommendations.  Generally,  committees  at  both  the  district 
and  campus  level  were  not  identified  as  being  substantially 
involved  in  decision-making  and  only  one  formal  group  seemed 
to  influence  decision-making  for  the  district,  the  Adminis- 


trative Cabinet. 


Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of 
Multi-Unit  for  Decision  Making 

The  interviewees  were  asked  to  identify  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  multi-unit  organizational  pattern 
relative  to  decision-making  in  student  services.  Three  of 
the  interviewees  were  able  to’  identify  what  they  considered 
to  be  advantages  in  decision-making  as  a result  of  the 
multi-unit  organizational  pattern.  Two  other  interviewees 
identified  advantages,  but  did  not  identify  advantages 
specifically  in  the  area  of  decision-making.  One  interviewee 
simply  said,  "I  can't  really  think  of  any."  The  advantages 
identified  by  the  three  interviewees  who  did  respond  to 
the  question,  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  availability  of  staff  level  personnel  to 
develop  ideas  generated  at  the  campus  level, 
which  might  not  be  developed  in  a single 
campus  district. 

2.  The  availability  of  additional  personnel  to 
develop  input  for  decision-making  on  a specific 
problem. 

3.  The  availability  of  staff  level  personnel  who 
possess  a district-wide  view  of  all  situations, 
rather  than  campus  level  personnel  who  might  be 
too  close  to  a situation. 

4.  The  availability  of  "fresh  thoughts"  such  that 
decisions  do  not  develop  a sameness  or  staleness. 

When  asked  about  disadvantages,  all  six  interviewees 
responded  although  there  was  some  overlap  in  the  disadvan- 
tages identified.  The  list  which  follows  is  a summary  of 
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the  responses: 

1.  The  time  utilized  for  making  a decision  is 
increased  as  a result  of  the  interplay  of 
relationships  and  functions  in  a multi-unit 
district . 

2.  The  degree  of  autonomy  in  decision-making  for 
each  campus  creates  friction  between  district 
and  campus  level  personnel. 

3.  The  identification  of  decision-making  levels 
for  specific  functions  is  more  difficult  in  a 
multi-unit  district. 

4.  The  multi-unit  pattern  requires  additional  time 
for  defining  decision-making  roles. 

5.  Decisions  in  a multi-unit  district  must  of 
necessity  take  into  account  all  campuses  in 
the  district. 

6.  Simple  decisions  are  easily  "blown  out  of 
proportion"  in  a multi-unit  district. 

The  preceding  lists  include  all  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages enumerated  by  the  interviewees.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  interviewee,  the  role  incumbents  had  a nega- 
tive reaction  to  the  questions  of  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages for  decision-making  in  multi-unit  districts.  Generally 
the  interviewees  indicated  few  perceived  advantages  and 
found  it  difficult  to  give  specific  examples  of  either  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages.  Examination  of  the  two  sets  of 
responses  revealed  overlap  and  contradiction  between  role 
incumbents'  responses  on  these  two  questions. 
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Recommended  Changes  for  Decision-Making 

A final  question  was  asked  each  interviewee  concerning 
recommended  changes  in  the  decision-making  pattern  at 
Riverside  Community  College.  The  responses  were  varied 
with  only  two  individuals  sharing  a common  recommendation. 

Two  of  the  interviewees  felt  the  district  needed  to  make  a 
decision  relative  to  the  location  (district  or  campus  level) 
of  placement  and  financial  aid  services.  Both  interviewees 
favored  locating  these  services  on  the  individual  campuses 
rather  than  moving  to  a centralized  pattern.  One  inter- 
viewee stressed  the  need  for  additional  campus  autonomy  in 
decision-making  and  gave  as  examples  of  his  concerns  the 
catalogue  and  student  activities.  This  same  respondent 
indicated  a perceived  need  for  additional,  "...report  oriented 
services  by  the  District  Administrator  for  Student  Services 
...needs  to  be  convinced  he  is  not  a dean  or  director." 

Another  interviewee  questioned  if  the  District  Adminis- 
trator for  Student  Services  should  move  toward  a line 
relationship  with  the  campus,  but  indicated  he  really  did 
not  favor  the  idea.  This  same  person  indicated  a possible 
advantage  in  hiring  highly  compatible  persons  for  adminis- 
trative roles  that  required  close  relationships,  but  also 
rejected  the  idea  for  fear  inbreeding  might  result.  One 
interviewee  expressed  a desire  to  develop  procedures  for  a 
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weekly  decision-making  process  to  speed  decision-making  in 
the  district.  A final  recommendation,  or  concern,  was  ex- 
pressed by  an  interviewee  who  felt  relatively  pleased  about 
campus  level  decision-making,  but  was  openly  negative  about 
a "minority  campus"  making  decisions  effecting  a "majority 
campus."  This  person  basically  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  decisions  made  for  one  campus  as  a result  of  inputs  from 
what  he  identified  as  a "minority  campus." 

General  Observations 

The  degree  of  congruence  between  stated  patterns  for 
decision-making  in  student  services  and  perceived  patterns 
by  the  fourteen  respondents  was  extremely  low,  as  identified 
by  the  Modified  Decision  Point  Analysis  instrument.  The 
data,  when  analyzed  by  item,  revealed  that  for  no  item  did 
all  fourteen  respondents  identify  the  same  role  incumbent  as 
being  primarily  responsible  for  making  a particular  decision. 
The  greatest  agreement  or  consensus  consisted  of  eleven 
respondents  for  two  items,  one  each  from  Task  Areas  II  and  V. 
Ten  respondents  achieved  consensus  for  one  item  from  Task 
Area  v,  with  nine  respondents  also  in  agreement  on  another 
item  from  Area  v.  Eight  respondents  achieved  consensus  on 
two  items,  one  each  from  Task  Areas  III  and  IV.  Thus,  for 


only  three  of  the  twenty-five  items  did  greater  than  71.0 
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percent  of  the  respondents  achieve  consensus. 

The  data,  when  analyzed  by  Task  Area,  revealed  greatest 
consensus  for  Task  Area  v with  Task  Area  IV  representing  the 
next  highest  degree  of  consensus.  Task  Areas  I and  II  had 
similar  low  patterns  of  consensus  with  Task  Area  hi  having 
the  least  consensus.  Identifiable  response  patterns 
accounted  for  the  lack  of  consensus  for  the  five  task  areas. 

The  Counselors,  as  a group,  failed  to  achieve  consensus  for 
a single  item  and  had  random  response  patterns  not  in  agree- 
ment with  each  other  or  with  administrative  respondents.  The 
Counselors  tended  to  identify  district  level  role  incumbents 
when  other  respondents  identified  campus  level  role  incum- 
bents and  vice  versa. 

However,  the  degree  of  consensus  for  selected  groups  of 
role  incumbents  was  higher  at  Riverside  Community  college 
when  administrative  relationships  were  examined.  The  Chief 
Campus  Administrator  and  the  campus  Administrator  for  Student 
Services  at  one  campus  achieved  consensus  on  thirteen  of  the 
twenty-five  items  (52.0  percent)  and  their  counterparts  at 
the  other  campus  achieved  agreement  on  eight  items  (32.0 
percent) . The  Chief  campus  Administrators  achieved  consensus 
on  nine  items  (36.0  percent)  and  the  Campus  Administrators 
for  Student  Services  agreed  on  eleven  items  (44.0  percent).'. 

The  Chief  District  Administrator  and  the  District  Administrator 
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for  Student  Services  achieved  consensus  on  ten  items  (40.0 
percent) . As  described  above  the  Counselors,  as  a group, 
failed  to  achieve  consensus  for  a single  item.  The  Counselors 
from  one  campus  did  achieve  consensus  on  one  item  (4.0  percent),' 
but  no  consensus  by  Counselors  was  achieved  at  the  second  cam- 
pus . 

With  the  exception  of  selected  role  incumbents  the 
responses  to  the  Modified  Decision  Point  Analysis  Instrument 
revealed  a general  lack  of  consensus  among  respondents  rela- 
tive to  primary  decision-makers. 

Knowledge  of  Respondents 
Relative  to  Decision-Making 

Structured  interviews,  informal  interactions,  and 
general  observations  revealed  a general  lack  of  knowledge, 
particularly  by  Counselors,  relative  to  decision-making  in 
student  services.  Counselors  were  able  to  describe  decision- 
making clearly  only  in  one  area,  the  counseling  function. 

However,  even  in  this  area  there  was  disagreement  and  con- 
fusion between  respondents.  The  following  comments  by  Coun- 
selors tend  to  highlight  their  responses  during  informal 
interactions : 

1.  I'm  not  really  aware  of  who  makes  decisions. 

2.  The  policy  is  not  spelled  out  on  who  has  the 
final  decision. 
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3.  It  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  who  participates  in 
decision-making. 

4.  I find  it  difficult  to  get  a clean  picture  'of 
who  did  make  the  decision. 

The  greatest  confusion  experienced  by  Counselors  centered  on 
the  role  of  the  District  Administrator  for  Student  Services. 

The  following  comments  recorded  during  the  field  study  high- 
light this  confusion: 

'1.  I don't  know  what  he  does... only  role  is  in 

financial  aid.  He  is  suppose  to  be  over  both 
campuses,  but... well,  I just  don't  know. 

2.  I really  don't  know  what  he  does.  I wonder  what 
benefit  he  really  is. 

3.  I really  couldn't  say...i  imagine  he  helps  set 
policy. 

4.  That's  a good  question.  I was  never  informed  of 
what  his  position  was  and  other  than  coordinate 
the  whole  student  services  scheme  I don't  know. 

5.  His  function  is  completely  unclear  to  me. 

The  administrators  who  participated  in  structured  inter- 
views were  able  to  describe  the  decision-making  patterns  at 
Riverside  Community  College  with  greater  accuracy  and  con- 
gruence than  Counselors.  They  were  also  able  to  describe  the 
role  of  the  District  Administrator  for  Student  Services. 
However,  there  were  variations  in  the  interpretation  given  by 
each  administrator.  This  variation  in  interpretation  accounted 
in  some  part  for  the  lack  of  consensus  reported  earlier  for 
the  Modified  Decision  Point  Analysis  Instrument.  Generally 
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the  respondents  displayed  limited  knowledge  of  the  decision- 
making patterns  and  primary  decision-makers  in  the  district. 
There  were  selected  role  incumbents  who  could  describe  in 
detail  the  decision-making  patterns,  but  even  these  persons 
disagreed  substantially  when  asked  to  identify  primary 
decision-makers  for  specific  decisions  in  student  services. 

Summation 

Riverside  Community  College  District  was  a multi-unit 
district  consisting  of  two  campuses  and  utilized  both  district 
and  campus  level  administrative  structure.  Decision-making  in 
student  services  was  centralized  in  terms  of  establishing 
district-wide  policies  and  procedures.  Implementation  of 
policy  was  a campus  function  with  the  Campus  Administrator  for 
Student  Services  the  primary  decision-maker.  The  Chief  Dis- 
trict Administrator  and  the  Administrative  Cabinet  were  sub- 
stantially involved  in  decision-making  relative  to  student 
services.  The  Community  College  Board  was  not  substantially 
involved  in  decision-making  for  student  services  and  was 
advisory  to  the  State  Board  for  Community  Colleges. 

Committees,  students,  and  teaching  faculty  had  little 
direct  influence  on  decision-making  in  student  services.  One 
role  incumbent,  the  Campus  Administrator  for  Student  Services, 
was  significantly  involved  as  both  a primary  decision-maker 
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and  participant  in  decision-making.  Two  other  role  incum- 
bents were  primary  decision-makers  in  student  services  (Chief 
District  Administrator  and  District  Administrator  for  Student 
Services)  . The  Chief  Campus  Administrators  and  Campus  Ad- 
ministrators for  Counseling  Services  were  primary  decision- 
makers and  participants  for  selected  areas  of  student  ser- 
vices. Counselors,  as  a group,  had  limited  involvement  and 
knowledge  of  decision-making  in  student  services . 

Role  incumbents  interviewed  at  Riverside  Community 
College,  with  the  exception  of  one  interviewee,  had  negative 
reactions  to  questions  concerning  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages for  decision-making  resulting  from  the  multi-unit 
organizational  pattern.  Interviewees,  when  asked  about 
recommended  changes  for  decision-making,  stressed  the  need 
for  additional  campus  autonomy  and  clarification  of  roles 
for  selected  role  incumbents. 

The  greatest  confusion  concerning  decision-making  in 
student  services  centered  on  the  role  of  the  District  Adminis- 
trator for  Student  Services.  Counselors,  as  a group,  ex- 
perienced greatest  confusion  on  this  point.  Administrators 
were  able  to  describe  this  person's  role  and  function  with 
greater  success,  but  also  varied  in  their  interpretation  of 
his  basic  responsibilities. 


Riverside  Community  College  utilized  both  centralized 
and  decentralized  decision-making  patterns  in  student  ser- 
vices with  the  Chief  District  Administrator  and  the  Aamini 
trative  cabinet  having  substantial  involvement  in  student 
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CHAPTER  V 


COMMONALITIES  AND  DIFFERENCES  IN 
DECISION-MAKING  PATTERNS  FOR  THE 
THREE  PARTICIPATING  DISTRICTS 

In  the  preceding  chapters  the  decision-making  patterns 
of  the  three  participating  districts  for  the  study  have  been 
described-  This  chapter  has  as  its  focus  the  commonalities 
and  differences  identified  between  the  decision-making 
patterns  of  the  three  districts.  The  discussion  is  based  on 
an  examination  of  the  established  procedures  for  decision- 
making, role  incumbents  who  participate  in  decision-making, 
and  general  observations. 

Procedures  for  Decision-Making 

Organizational  Structure 

Each  of  the  three  districts  utilized  a different  organi- 
zational structure  and  in  each  district  the  procedures  for 
decision-making  were  influenced  by  the  structure  utilized. 
Metropolitan  District  had  no  District  Administrator  for 
Student  Services  and  as  a result  the  campus  Administrator 
for  Student  Services  had  a substantial  influence  as  a pri- 
mary  decision-maker  in  student  services. 
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Riverside  District  had  a District  Administrator  for 
Student  Services  who  was  in  a staff  role.  This  role  incum- 
bent had  no  staff  other  than  secretarial  assistance  and  had 
no.  direct  responsibility  for  specific  areas  within  student 
services.  However,  respondents  identified  this  role  incum-  " 
bent  as  a primary  decision-maker  for  four  of  the  five  task 
areas  utilized  in  the  study.  He  did  not  receive  high  response 
rates  for  any  of  these  four  areas,  indicating  his  broad 
district-wide  responsibility  rather  than  individual  campus 
involvement. 

Transitional  District  utilized  a District  Administrator 
for  Student  Services  in  a staff  role;  however,  this  role 
incumbent  had  direct  responsibility  for  the  areas  of  student 
activities,  athletics,  financial  aids,  and  admissions.  As  a 
result  of  this  pattern  the  District  Administrator  at  Transi- 
tional Community  College  had  a primary  decision-making  role 
for  these  centralized  functions  in  addition  to  his  involve- 
ment district-wide. 

Committee  Structure 

There  was  considerable  variation  between  districts  rela- 
tive to  the  influence  of  committees  on  decision-making  in 
student  services.  District-wide  Student  Services  Committees 
were  used  in  each  of  the  districts.  Metropolitan  Community 
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College  utilized  its  Student  Service  Committee  for  developing 
broad  policies  and  the  framework  for  decision-making  in  stu- 
dent services.  The  committee  did  not  become  involved  in 
campus  level  decision-making  as  each  campus  had  its  own  com- 
mittee structure.  There  was  considerable  variation  between 
campuses  relative  to  the  influence  of  committees  on  decision- 
making, even  though  each  campus  committee  structure  was  very 
similar . 

The  Riverside  District  had  two  district-wide  committees 
for  decision-making  in  student  services  (Scholarship  and 
Financial  Aids,  and  the  Student  Services  Committee).  Neither 
of  these  committees  had  a primary  role  in  decision-making 
beyond  providing  administrative  role  incumbents  with  recom- 
mendations. There  were  campus  committees  at  Riverside,  but 
like  the  district-wide  committees,  these  campus  committees 
were  not  significantly  involved  in  decision-making. 

The  district-wide  Student  Services  Committee  at  Transi- 
tional Community  College  was  less  involved  in  decision-making 
than  similar  committees  in  either  of  the  other  districts. 

The  Student  Services  Committee  at  Transitional  was  primarily 
concerned  with  student  activities  and  did  not  deal  with 
matters  from  the  other  major  areas  of  student  services. 

There  were  no  campus  committees  at  Transitional  for  decision- 
making in  student  services. 
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Thus,  in  the  three  districts,  committees  at  the  district 
level  were  not  significantly  involved  in  decision-making  for 
student  services.  Only  one  district  (Metropolitan)  had  cam- 
pus level  committees  for  student  services  which  were  sub- 
stantially involved  in  decision-making.  Even  at  Metropolitan 
only  one  of  these  campuses  utilized  a decision-making  pattern 
substantially  dependent  upon  committee  action. 

In  addition  to  campus  and  district  committees,  two  of 
the  districts  (Metropolitan  and  Riverside)  had  district 
councils  which  provided  input  for  decision-making.  These 
councils,  in  both  districts,  had  no  direct  or  substantial 
involvement  in  decision-making  for  student  services. 

Administrative  cabinets 

Each  of  the  districts  utilized  an  Administrative  Cabinet 
in  the  district-wide  decision-making  process.  The  membership 
varied  between  districts,  but  generally  included  the  key 
administrative  role  incumbents  for  each  district.  One  dis- 
trict (Transitional)  had  faculty  and  student  representation 
on  the  Cabinet  in  addition  to  administrators.  The  Adminis- 
trative Cabinets  at  Transitional  and  Metropolitan  were  not 
substantially  involved  in  decision-making  for  student  ser- 
vices. The  Administrative  Cabinets  in  these  two  districts 
were  primarily  concerned  with  district-wide  policy  decisions 
and  tended  to  provide  only  a general  framework  for  decision- 
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making  at  the  campus  level.  Transitional  District  also 
utilized  the  Management  Team  at  the  district  level  for  the 
stated  purpose  of  planning  and  coordination,  but  the  role  and  ' 
function  of  this  unit  was  ill  defined  and  poorly  communicated 
within  the  district.  Data,  collected  during  field  study, 
did  not  identify  the  Management  Team  as  being  involved  in 
decision-making  for  student  services. 

The  Administrative  cabinet  for  the  Riverside  District 
was  involved  in  decision-making  for  student  services  at  both 
the  district  and  campus  level.  The  Chief  District  Adminis- 
trator was  a primary  decision-maker  for  student  services  and 
served  as  chairman  for  the  Cabinet.  The  Campus  Adminis- 
trators for  Student  Services  were  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
this  accounted  to  some  extent  for  the  involvement  of  the 
Cabinet  in  decision-making  for  student  services. 

In  the  three  districts  studied,  the  A.dminis trative 
Cabinets  were  not  substantially  involved  for  two  of  the  dis- 
tricts (Metropolitan  and  Transitional) . However,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Cabinet  was  substantially  involved  in  decision- 
making for  student  services  at  Riverside. 

Role  Incumbents  as  Decision-Makers 
Primary  Decision-Makers 


The  role  incumbents  who  were  primary  decision-makers 
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varied  slightly  between  the  three  districts  studied.  The 
organizational  structure  utilized  in  the  district  was  impor- 
tant in  identifying  the  role  incumbents  involved  as  two  of 
the  districts  had  district  level  administrators  responsible 
for  student  services  (Transitional  and  Riverside) . The  third 
district  (Metropolitan)  had  no  such  role  incumbent.  Also 
the  centralized  functions  of  student  services  (admissions, 
financial  aids,  athletics,  student  activities)  at  Transi- 
tional District  were  important  in  the  identification  of 
primary  decision-makers.  The  two  factors  just  cited,  or- 
ganizational structure  and  centralized  functions,  accounted 
in  part  for  variations  between  districts  relative  to  primary 
decision-makers . 

In  the  two  districts  utilizing  District  Administrators 
for  Student  Services  these  role  incumbents  were  primary 
decision-makers  for  student  services.  However,  there  were 
substantial  differences  in  the  degree  of  their  involvement. 

At  Transitional  District  the  District  Administrator  for 
Student  Services  was  involved  to  a greater  extent  than  at 
Riverside  where  this  same  role  incumbent  was  not  responsible 
for  specific  functions  within  student  services.  At  Metro- 
politan District,  where  there  was  no  District  Administrator 
or  centralized  student  services  function,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  the  District  Student  Services  Committee  were  more 
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involved  in  two  areas  of  student  services  as  primary  decision- 
makers than  in  the  other  districts. 

The  Campus  Administrators  for  Student  Services  were 
primary  decision-makers  in  all  three  districts.  The  degree 
of  involvement  was  greatest  for  this  role  incumbent  at  Metro- 
politan as  a result  of  the  absence  of  a District  Administrator 
for  Student  Services.  it  was  difficult  to  compare  the  degree 
of  involvement  of  the  two  counterparts  at  Riverside  and 
Transitional  as  their  responsibilities  were  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. For  example,  this  role  incumbent  at  Transitional  had 
responsibility  for  guidance  and  counseling  while  at  Riverside 
the  Administrator  for  Counseling  Services  had  this  responsi- 
bility. 

Two  of  the  districts  utilized  an  Administrator  for 
Counseling  Services  (Metropolitan  and  Riverside) . These  two 
role  incumbents  were  the  primary  decision-makers  in  the  area 
of  guidance  and  counseling,  but  were  not  primary  decision- 
makers for  other  areas  within  student  services.  As  indicated 
above,  the  Campus  Administrator  for  Student  Services  had  this 
responsibility  at  Transitional  District. 

All  three  districts  had  Administrators  for  Registration 
and  Records  who  were  primary  decision-makers  in  the  area  of 
admissions,  registration,  and  records.  These  role  incumbents  • 
were  not  the  primary  decision-makers  for  any  other  area 
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within  student  services,  but  in  two  districts  (Transitional 
and  Metropolitan)  they  were  involved  to  a limited  extent  in 
the  guidance  and  counseling  area. 

The  three  districts  had  Administrators  for  Placement 
and  Financial  Aids  and  these  role  incumbents  were  primary 
decision-makers  for  the  areas  of  placement  and  financial 
aids  within  student  services.  However,  in  one  district 
(Riverside)  the  Financial  Aids  Officer  was  not  the  primary 
decision-maker.  He  was  one  of  four  role  incumbents  with  a 
primary  role  in  this  area.  None  of  these  role  incumbents 
were  primary  decision-makers  for  other  areas  within  student 
services  in  any  of  the  districts. 

The  three  districts  each  had  an  Administrator  for 
Student  Activities,  but  in  the  Riverside  District  this  role 
incumbent  was  not  a primary  decision-maker.  In  the  other 
two  districts  the  Administrator  for  Student  Activities  was 
a primary  decision-maker,  but  in  both  districts  ranked  be- 
hind other  role  incumbents  in  the  degree  of  involvement. 

The  Administrators  for  Student  Activities  were  the  only  role 
incumbents  responsible  for  a specific  task  area,  by  title, 
who  were  not  the  primary  decision-makers  for  their  areas  in 
the  districts  studied. 

The  involvement  of  the  Chief  Campus  Administrator  as 
a primary  decision-maker  in  student  services  was  restricted 
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to  Task  Area  V (Administration)  in  two  of  the  districts. 
Transitional  and  Metropolitan.  in  the  Riverside  District 
this  role  incumbent  was  a primary  decision-maker  for  the 
areas  of  student  activities,  guidance  and  counseling,  and 
administration . 

The  Chief  District  Administrators  in  two  of  the  three 
i-c ts  (Transitional  and  Metropolitan)  were  not  primary 
decision-makers  for  any  area  within  student  services.  How- 
ever, the  Chief  District  Administrator  in  the  Riverside 
District  was  a primary  decision-maker  for  four  of  the  five 
task  areas  within  student  services.  The  only  area  for 
which  he  was  not  a primary  decision-maker  was  guidance  and 
counseling . 

The  Board  of  Trustees  was  a primary  decision-maker  for 
specific  areas  within  student  services  in  only  one  district, 
the  Metropolitan  District.  The  Board  was  a primary  decision- 
maker for  Task  Area  I (Admissions,  Registration,  and  Records) , 
Task  Area  II  (Placement  and  Financial  Aids),  and  Task  Area 
III  (Student  Activities) . 

Counselors  were  primary  decision-makers  for  only  one 
area,  guidance  and  counseling,  in  all  three  districts.  in 
the  Metropolitan  District,  Counselors  were  also  primary 
decision-makers  for  Task  Area  v (Administration).  However, 
the  degree  of  involvement  was  low  for  this  additional 
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area  at  Metropolitan. 

For  all  three  districts  studied,  the  role  incumbents 
who  had  the  greatest  degree  of  involvement  as  primary 
decision-makers  were  the  District  Administrators  for  Student 
Services  and  the  Campus  Administrators  for  Student  Services. 
Those  role  incumbents  second  in  degree  of  involvement  were 
the  Administrators  for  Registration  and  Records,  the  Adminis- 
trators for  Counseling  Services  and  the  Administrators  for 
Placement  and  Financial  Aids.  Those  role  incumbents  third 
in  degree  of  involvement  were  the 

1*  Administrators  for  Student  Activities, 

2.  Boards  of  Trustees, 

3.  Chief  Campus  Administrators, 

4.  Chief  District  Administrators, 

5.  Counselors. 

The  Riverside  District  differed  most  in  terms  of  role 
incumbents  who  were  primarily  responsible  for  decision- 
making in  student  services.  Of  the  three  districts  studied 
only  at  Riverside  did  the  Chief  District  Administrator  have 
a primary  decision-making  role.  Also  the  Chief  Campus  Ad- 
ministrator had  greater  involvement  in  decision-making 
relative  to  student  services  at  Riverside. 
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Participants  in  Decision-Making 

The  three  districts  studied  had  a common  element 
relative  to  role  incumbents  who  participated  in  decision- 
making for  student  services.  in  all  three  districts  the 
Campus  Administrator  for  Student  Services  was  significantly 
involved  as  a participant  for  all  five  task  areas  in  student 
services . 

For  the  two  districts  utilizing  District  Administrators 
for  Student  Services  there  was  variation  in  the  degree  of 
participation  for  each.  At  Transitional  District  this  role 
incumbent  had  substantial  participation  while  at  Riverside 
this  role  incumbent  had  limited  participation  in  decision- 
making. One  reason  for  this  difference  was  the  centraliza- 
tion of  certain  functions  of  student  services  under  the 
District  Administrator  at  Transitional  and  his  primary 
decision-making  role  at  Riverside. 

In  the  two  districts  utilizing  an  Administrator  for 
Counseling  Services  there  was  variation  in  the  degree  of 
Participation  for  each  of  these  role  incumbents.  At  Metro- 
P°litan  this  role  incumbent  had  substantial  participation 
in  decision-making  while  at  Riverside  this  role  incumbent 
had  very  restricted  participation  in  decision-making. 

Counselors  were  significant  participants  in  only  one 
of  the  three  districts  studied  (Transitional) . At 


Metropolitan,  Counselors  were  not  significant  participants 
in  decision-making  district-wide;  however,  there  was  sub- 
stantial variation  between  campuses  within  the  district 
relative  to  participation  by  Counselors.  Counselors  were 
not  substantially  involved  as  participants  in  decision- 
making in  the  Riverside  District. 

The  Chief  Campus  Administrators  were  participants  in 
decision-making  for  student  services  for  all  three  districts. 
This  role  incumbent  had  less  involvement  in  the  Riverside 
District  as  a participant  than  in  the  other  two  districts. 

One  reason  for  this  difference  was  this  role  incumbent's 
primary  decision-making  responsibility  in  student  services 
at  Riverside. 

In  all  three  districts  the  Administrators  for  Student 
Activities  were  participants  in  decision-making  for  Task 
Area  III  (Student  Activities) . The  high  degree  of  partici- 
pation by  these  role  incumbents  was  misleading  in  that,  by 
title,  they  had  primary  responsibility  for  Task  Area  III. 
However,  as  described  earlier  in  none  of  the  districts 
studied  did  these  role  incumbents  have  the  primary  decision- 
making responsibility  for  Task  Area  III. 

The  following  role  incumbents  had  limited,  and  in  some 
districts,  no  participation  in  decision-making  for  student 
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!•  Administrators  for  Placement  and  Financial  Aid, 

2.  Boards  of  Trustees, 

3.  Chief  District  Administrators, 

4.  District  Student  Services  Committee 
(Metropolitan) . 

Respondents  Perceived  Roles 

The  three  districts  were  very  similar  in  terms  of  role 
incumbents  perceptions  of  their  involvement  in  decision- 
making for  student  services.  The  Counselors  in  all  three 
districts  did  not  perceive  of  themselves  as  primary  decision- 
makers. in  two  of  the  districts  (Metropolitan  and  Riverside) 
the  campus  location  of  the  Counselors  was  important  relative 
to  perceived  role.  Counselors  in  these  districts,  at  speci- 
fic campuses,  perceived  their  involvement  as  substantially 
greater  in  recommending  and  providing  information  for 
decision-making  than  their  counterparts  on  other  campuses 
in  each  district.  Campus  location  was  not  a factor  in  the 
Counselors  perceived  role  in  decision-making  at  Transitional 
District . 

Generally,  the  administrative  role  incumbents'  Der— 
ceptions  of  their  involvement  in  decision-making  agreed  with 
response  patterns  on  the  Modified  Decision  Point  Analysis 
Instrument  in  all  three  districts.  There  were  individual 
variations  in  each  district  where  a specific  role  incumbents' 
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perception  did  not  agree  with  responses  to  the  Modified 
Decision  Point  Analysis  Instrument.  These  variations 
occurred  in  each  of  the  districts  and  had  no  pattern  relative 
to  the  position  occupied  by  the  role  incumbent. 

General  Observations 

Degree  of  Centralization/Decentralization 

Two  of  the  three  districts  were  similar  in  the  degree 
of  decentralization  of  decision-making  for  student  services 
(Transitional  and  Riverside) . Each  of  these  districts 
utilized  a District  Administrator  for  Student  Services  and 
as  a result  some  decisions  were  centralized.  However,  each 
was  also  different  enough  relative  to  organizational  struc- 
tures and  procedures  for  decision-making  such  that  observa- 
ble differences  existed  between  them.  At  Transitional  the 
District  Administrator  was  responsible  for  specific  areas 
in  student  services  so  that  decisions  tended  to  be  centra- 
lized relative  to  admissions  and  records,  financial  aid, 
athletics,  and  student  activities.  At  Riverside  the  cen- 
tralizati°n  of  decision-making  in  student  services  was  more 
directly  related  to  the  roles  played  by  the  Chief  District 
Administrator  and  the  Administrative  Cabinet  rather  than  the 
District  Administrator  for  Student  Services.  Areas  of  ■ ' 

decision-making  centralized  at  Riverside  were  similar  to 
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those  at  Transitional  (e.g.,  admissions,  activities,  finan- 
cial aid,  etc.)#  hut  the  role  incumbents  influencing  this 
centralization  were  different. 

Metropolitan  District  had  no  District  Administrator 
for  Student  Services  and  as  a result  fewer  decisions  were 
centralized  in  student  services  and  decision-making  was 
primarily  a campus  responsibility.  However,  at  Metropolitan 
decisions  for  admissions,  financial  aid,  and  activities  were 
influenced  by  district-wide  policy  emanating  from  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  the  District  Student  Services  Committee,  but 
the  degree  of  centralization  of  decision-making  was  much  less 
for  these  areas.  Also,  the  Metropolitan  District  was  more 
decentralized  overall  than  the  other  districts  relative  to 
decision-making  in  student  services. 

Shared  Decision-Making 

Only  in  the  Riverside  District  were  decisions  shared, 
in  the  perception  of  respondents,  relative  to  decision- 
making in  student  services.  These  shared  decisions  at 
Riverside  were  those  which  are  not  easily  identifiable  as 
strictly  campus  or  district-wide  decisions.  As  stated 
earlier , a decision  had  to  affect  all  campuses  before  the 
District  Administrator  for  Student  Services,  the  Campus 
Administrator  for  Student  Services,  and  the  Chief  Campus 
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Administrator  were  involved.  However,  this  procedure  was 
somewhat  clouded  by  the  influence  of  the  Administrative 
Cabinet  as  the  above  named  role  incumbents,  plus  additional 
district  level  personnel,  made  up  its  membership.  Regardless 
of  this  clouding,  there  were  procedures  at  Riverside  for 
shared  decision-making  in  student  services. 

y r\ 

As  a result  of  the  administrative  structure,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Administrative  Cabinet,  and  the  detailed 
responsibility  for  decision-making  at  both  Transitional  and 
Metropolitan,  there  was  little  perceived  shared  decision- 
making in  student  services.  in  both  districts,  in  the  per- 
ception of  respondents,  the  relationships  of  role  incumbents 
relative  to  decision-making  were  such  that  specific  deci- 
sions were  the  direct  responsibility  of  identifiable  role 
incumbents.  This  was  particularly  true  at  Transitional 
where  documents  identifying  decision  levels  were  utilized. 

At  Metropolitan  the  only  decisions  perceived  of  as  shared 
were  those  relating  to  budget'and  "image."  Also  at  Transi- 
tional and  Metropolitan  the  absence  of  Campus  Administrators 
for  Student  Services  on  the  Administrative  Cabinets  in- 
fluenced the  lack  of  shared  decision-making. 

Generally,  decisions  were  not  perceived  of  as  shared  at 
Transitional  and  Metropolitan  while  decisions  involving  all 
campuses  were  perceived  of  as  shared  at  Riverside. 
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Congruence  and  Consensus  of  Respondents 

The  congruence  between  stated  patterns  for  decision- 
making in  student  services  and  perceived  patterns  by  re- 
spondents in  each  of  the  three  districts  was  generally  low.- 
In  none  of  the  districts  did  all  respondents  identify  the 
same  role  incumbent  as  primarily  responsible  for  making  a 
particular  decision.  The  respondents  at  Transitional  had 
the  greatest  congruence  between  stated  and  perceived  patterns. 
Respondents  at  Metropolitan  had  the  second  highest  degree  of 
congruence  and  respondents  at  Riverside  had  the  least  con- 
gruence . 

Similarities  and  differences  existed  between  districts 
relative  to  the  degree  of  consensus  achieved  by  selected 
groups  of  role  incumbents.  in  each  of  the  three  districts 
Counselors,  as  a total  group,  did  not  achieve  consensus  for 
the  identification  of  primary  decision-makers.  However, 
campus  patterns  existed  for  Counselors  in  each  district. 

For  example.  Counselors  from  one  campus  at  Transitional 
agreed  on  fifteen  items  (60.0  percent)  relative  to  the  pri- 
mary decision-maker  for  each  item. 

The  Chief  Campus  Administrators  and  their  respective 
Campus  Administrators  for  Student  Services  were  in  greater 
agreement  concerning  primary  decision-makers  than  any  other 
group  of  role  incumbents.  The  greatest  agreement  for  these 
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role  incumbents,  as  with  Counselors  above,  was  at  Transi- 
tional Community  College. 

At  Transitional  and  Riverside,  where  District  Adminis- 
trators for  Student  Services  were  utilized,  these  role  in- 
cumbents had  a high  degree  of  consensus  with  the  Executive 
Officer  for  the  District  and  the  Chief  District  Adminis- 
trator respectively. 

In  all  three  districts  relatively  low  patterns  of  con- 
sensus existed  between  the  Chief  Campus  Administrators.  A 
similar  low  pattern  of  consensus  existed  between  the  campus 
Administrators  for  Student  Services  in  each  of  the  three 
districts  studied. 

For  specific  task  areas  consensus  in  each  district  was 
highest  for  Task  Area  IV  (Guidance  and  Counseling) . Task 
Areas  II  and  III  had  the  least  consensus  in  each  district 
and  there  were  variations  between  districts  relative  to 
Task  Areas  I and  V. 

Generally,  the  consensus  of  respondents  in  all  three 
districts  relative  to  primary  decision-makers  in  student 
services  was  low  as  was  the  congruence  between  stated  and 
perceived  patterns  for  decision-making.  Consensus  was 
greatest  in  the  Transitional  District  and  least  in  the 


Riverside  District. 
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Knowledge  of  Respondents 

In  all  three  districts  studied  Counselors,  as  a group, 
had  a lack  of  knowledge  and  degree  of  confusion  relative 
to  decision-making  patterns  and  procedures.  Their  knowledge 
of  campus  patterns  was  greater  than  that  of  district-wide 
procedures,  as  evidenced  by  response  patterns  on  the 
Modified  Decision  Point  Analysis  Instrument  and  informal 
interviews.  Generally,  the  Counselors  at  Transitional  and 
Metropolitan  were  more  knowledgeable  of  decision-making 
patterns  than  Counselors  at  Riverside.  Counselors  in  two 
of  the  districts  (Transitional  and  Riverside)  had  specific 
points  of  confusion.  At  Transitional  this  confusion  centered 
on  the  role  of  the  Management  Team  and  at  Riverside  it  cen- 
tered on  the  role  of  the  District  Administrator  for  Student 
Services.  The  problem  and  confusion  at  Riverside  was  more 
acute  relative  to  decision-making  as  the  role  incumbent  in 
question  was  directly  involved  in  the  student  services  area. 

The  administrative  role  incumbents  in  all  three  dis- 
tricts were  more  informed  than  Counselors  relative  to 
decision-making  procedures  and  patterns.  With  a few  minor 
exceptions  these  individuals  were  able  to  describe  the  pro- 
cedures and  patterns  succinctly.  However,  in  the  case  of 
each  administrator  a personal  interpretation  was  added  such 
that  variations  occurred  when  responses  were  requested  to 
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a single  question  concerning  decision-making  in  student 
services.  These  personal  interpretations  accounted  in  part 
for  the  lack  of  congruence  identified  for  decision  items 
within  each  district. 

Perceived  Advantages  and  Disadvantages 
in  Multi-Unit  Districts 

Although  questions  relative  to  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages for  decision-making  in  multi-unit  districts  are 
discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs,  the  responses 
generally  failed  to  provide  data  which  related  directly  to 
questions  asked.  Rather,  the  responses  tended  to  identify 
"gripes"  and  specific  concerns  of  individual  situations 
which  may  or  may  not  represent  actual  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages for  decision-making. 

Role  incumbents  in  each  of  the  districts  were  aware  of 
numerous  perceived  disadvantages  for  decision-making  in 
student  services  resulting  from  the  multi-unit  organiza- 
tional structure.  They  were  not  as  aware  of  advantages 
resulting  from  this  multi-unit  pattern.  All  role  incumbents 
were  able  to  identify  and  explain  the  rationale  for  utilizing 
a multi-unit  district  structure,  but  the  majority  were  not 
able  to  relate  to  questions  focusing  on  decision-making. 
Negative  reactions  to  questions  concerning  advantage  and  dis- 
advantages were  not  restricted  to  a single  district,  but 
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rather  were  common  to  all  districts. 

Role  incumbents  at  Transitional  and  Riverside  were 
better  able  to  identify  perceived  advantages  than  their 
counterparts  at  Metropolitan.  in  fact,  at  Metropolitan 
only  one  role  incumbent  perceived  advantages  as  existing  in 
the  multi-unit  structure  for  decision-making.  Generally, 
the  advantages  identified  by  role  incumbents  focused  on  the 
benefit  of  additional  input  for  the  decision-making  process. 
This  focus  had  two  major  thrusts:  1)  the  availability  of 

counterparts  from  each  campus  working  together,  and  2)  the 
availability  of  staff  personnel  providing  district-wide 
objectivity  to  the  decision-making  process.  Some  role  in- 
cumbents also  felt  the  opportunity  for  decision-making  at 
the  campus  level  provided  immediate  feedback  on  decisions, 
greater  identification  of  decision-makers,  increased 
belongingness  for  personnel,  and  decision-making  for  smaller 
numbers  of  students. 

The  role  incumbents  in  each  of  the  three  districts  found 
it  easier  to  identify  perceived  disadvantages.  This  was 
particularly  true  in  the  Metropolitan  District.  The  per- 
ceived  disadvantages  had  as  their  primary  focus  the 

1*  additional  time  required  for  making  decisions, 

2.  increased  paperwork,  communications,  and 
personnel  necessary  for  making  decisions. 
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3.  problem  of  defined  levels  of  responsibility 
for  decision-making, 

4.  loss  of  flexibility  in  the  desire  for  "sameness" 
between  campuses, 

5.  and  the  philosophical  differences  existing  be- 
tween campuses  for  decision-making  models  or 
patterns . 

Some  role  incumbents  also  felt  that  the  multi-unit  pattern 
created  too  many  bosses  for  decision-making  and  that  the 
decision-makers  were  harder  to  identify  than  in  a single 
campus  district. 

Regardless  of  the  validity  of  the  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages specifically  listed  above,  the  role  incumbents 
in  the  three  districts  did  not  have  positive  feelings  about 
decision-making  in  multi-unit  districts.  Interviews,  in- 
formal interactions,  and  observations  in  each  district 
support  the  preceding  statement.  This  does  not  mean  the 
role  incumbents  were  negative  about  multi-unit  districts, 
as  in  each  district  most  role  incumbents  were  generally 
positive  about  the  rationale  behind  such  districts.  How- 
ever'  they  did  not  generally  feel  this  type  of  organiza- 
tional structure  resulted  in  increased  advantages  for 
decision-making  in  student  services. 

Recommended  changes 

There  were  role  incumbents  in  each  district  studied 
who  were  interested  in  changing  the  decision-making  process 
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for  student  services,  however,  in  each  district  there  were 
also  a few  persons  that  felt  no  changes  were  needed.  For 
those  role  incumbents  recommending  change  there  was  one 
recommendation  common  to  all  districts,  increased  campus 
autonomy  relative  to  decision-making  in  student  services. 

This  recommendation  was  strongest  in  two  districts  (Transi- 
tional and  Metropolitan) . in  both  of  these  districts  pro- 
posals for  achieving  this  end  focused  on  the  reduction  of 
district  level  staffs.  This  was  true  at  Metropolitan  even 
though  there  was  no  district  level  administrator  specifi- 
cally concerned  with  student  services.  Recommendations  for 
change  in  addition  to  this  one  common  felt  need  were 
specifically  directed  to  individual  district  situations. 

None  of  the  recommendations  suggested  increased  involvement 
of  counselors,  faculty,  or  students  in  the  decision-making 
process  in  student  services.  Also,  none  of  the  recommenda- 
tions focused  directly  on  the  perceived  disadvantages  for 
decision-making  in  multi-unit  districts.  However,  some  role 
incumbents  recommending  increased  campus  autonomy  in  decision- 
making viewed  it  as  a way  of  correcting  some  of  the  dis- 
advantages listed  previously. 
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Summation 

The  procedures  for  decision-making  relative  to  stu- 
dent services  were  influenced  more  by  role  incumbents 
than  structure  utilized  in  each  of  the  three  districts. 
However,  organizational  structure  was  important  to  decision- 
making to  the  extent  it  provided  for  District  Administrators 
for  Student  Services.  Committees  did  not  substantially 
influence  decision-making  in  the  three  districts,  with  the 
exception  of  one  campus  in  the  Metropolitan  District.  The 
Administrative  Cabinets  utilized  in  the  three  districts 
influenced  decision-making  in  varying  degrees  and  only  at 
Riverside  did  the  Administrative  Cabinet  have  substantial 
influence . 

The  two  groups  of  role  incumbents  having  the  greatest 
degree  of  involvement  as  primary  decision-makers  in  the 
districts  studied  were  the  Campus  Administrators  for  Student 
Services  and  the  District  Administrators  for  Student  Ser- 
vices. The  Riverside  District  had  the  most  unique  pattern 
relative  to  primary  decision-makers,  as  the  Chief  District 
Administrator  and  the  Chief  Campus  Administrators  were  pri- 
mary decision-makers  in  student  services.  In  all  three 
districts  the  Administrators  for  Student  Activities  had 
either  no  primary  roles  or  very  minor  roles  as  primary  ' 
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Participation  in  decision-making  for  role  incumbents 
varied  for  each  district.  in  all  three  districts  the  Campus 
Administrators  for  Student  Services  and  the  Chief  campus 
Administrators  were  substantial  participants.  Only  in  the 
Transitional  District  were  Counselors  significant  partici- 
pants in  decision-making  district-wide.  At  Metropolitan 
there  were  substantial  variations  between  campuses  relative 
to  participation  by  Counselors.  District  variations  existed 
relative  to  participation  by  District  Administrators  for 
Student  Services  and  Administrators  for  Counseling  Services. 
Similar  patterns  of  perceived  participation  in  decision- 
making existed  for  each  district. 

The  three  districts  were  in  varying  patterns  of  de- 
centralization relative  to  decision-making.  Metropolitan 
was,  with  the  exception  of  a district-wide  framework  for 
decision-making,  totally  decentralized.  Transitional  was 
in  the  process  of  decentralization  and  was  more  decentralized 
than  centralized.  Riverside,  while  having  a decentralized 
structure,  was  centralized  to  a large  extent  for  decision- 
making . 

The  congruence  between  stated  patterns  for  decision- 
making in  student  services  and  perceived  patterns  by  re- 
spondents was  generally  low  in  all  three  districts.  The 
congruence  and  degree  of  consensus  of  respondents  was 
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highest  at  Transitional  and  lowest  at  Riverside.  The  two 
groups  of  role  incumbents  having  the  highest  degree  of 
consensus  relative  to  identification  of  primary  decision- 
makers were  the  Chief  Campus  Administrators  and  their 
respective  Campus  Administrators  for  Student  Services. 

Role  incumbents  in  each  of  the  districts  did  not 
generally  feel  the  multi-unit  organization  pattern  offered 
major  advantages  relative  to  decision-making  in  student 
services.  However,  they  did  perceive  many  disadvantages 
inherent  in  this  type  of  structure.  They  did  not,  when 
asked  about  recommended  changes,  suggest  methods  for  re- 
moving these  disadvantages.  The  single  common  recommenda- 
tion from  all  three  districts  focused  on  a felt  need  for 
greater  campus  autonomy. 


CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY,  GENERALIZATIONS  AND 
IMPLICATIONS,  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  focus  of  this  study  was  the  locus  of  formal 
decision-making  in  regard  to  specific  tasks  of  student 
personnel  services  in  selected  multi-unit  community  college 
districts.  The  study  was  designed  to  form'  a .basis  for 
developing  generalizations  relative  to  the  evolving  prac- 
tices for  decision-making  in  student  personnel  services  in 
these  districts.  Specifically,  the  study  sought  to  answer 
two  questions: 

1.  What  are  the  procedures  that  exist  for  making 
decisions  in  the  student  personnel  area  in 
multi-unit  community  college  districts? 

2.  What  role  incumbents  make  decisions  concern- 
ing specific  tasks  in  the  student  personnel 
area  in  multi-unit  community  college  dis- 
tricts? 

Three  multi-unit  community  college  districts  were 
selected  for  inclusion  in  the  study  based  on  their  ability 
to  meet  criteria  established  for  the  study,  their  willing- 
ness to  participate  in  the  study,  and  their  pattern  of 
statewide  governance. 
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A review  of  the  literature  of  task  areas  in  student 
personnel  services  provided  the  identification  of  five 
major  task  areas  and  five  specific  tasks  within  each  area 
for  utilization  in  the  study.  These  task  areas  and  speci- 
fic tasks  provided  the  focus  for  one  of  two  data  collection 
instruments  in  the  study,  the  Modified  Decision  Point 
Analysis  Instrument.  In  addition  to  this  instrument,  a 
structured  interview  guide  was  used  to  collect  responses 
from  selected  role  incumbents.  Data  were  also  collected 
through  a review  of  documents  and  records  and  general  ob- 
servations in  each  district. 

Structured  interviews  with  selected  role  incumbents, 
examination  of  documents  and  records,  and  general  observa- 
tions provided  identification  of  established  procedures  for 
decision-making  in  each  of  the  three  districts.  To  identify 
role  incumbents  primarily  responsible  for  making  decisions 
and  those  role  incumbents  who  participate  in  decis ion-making/ 
responses  to  the  Modified  Decision  Point  Analysis  Instrument 
were  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  frequency  of  primary  and 
participatory  rank  order  responses  received  by  specific 
role  incumbents  in  each  district. 

Each  district  was  then  described  relative  to  1)  estab- 
lished procedures  that  exist  for  decision-making,  2)  primary 
decision-makers,  and  3)  participants  in  decision-making. 
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, decision  maxing  patterns  as  revealed  by  structured 
interviews  were  discussed  and  finally  general  observations 
for  each  district  were  presented. 

Generalizations  and  Implications 

The  generalizations  are  reported  in  three  sections  in  a 
tabular  form.  The  order  in  which  the  generalizations  are 
presented  does  not  imply  an  order  of  priority.  Each  section 
is  numbered  and  generalizations,  with  accompanying  implica- 
tions, are  correspondingly  numbered. 

1*  Procedures  for  Decision-Making 

Generalization : The  administrative  and  organiza- 

tional structure  utilized  in  each  district  had  an  influence 
on  the  procedures  for  decision-making  in  student  personnel 
services,  but  role  incumbents  had  substantially  greater  in- 
fluence than  administrative  structure  on  procedures  for 
decision-making . 

Implication : in  a multi-unit  district  desiring  change, 

the  personnel  selected  to  occupy  positions  within  the  ad- 
ministrative structure  may  have  greater  influence  on  change 
than  administrative  reorganization.  An  exception  to  this 
might  be  a situation  in  which  the  structure  serves  as  an 
inherent  constraint  regardless  of  the  role  incumbent 
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1-2  Generalization : District-wide  and  campus  committees 

for  decision-making  in  student  services  were  found  in  each 
of  the  three  districts  studied.  These  committees  were  not, 
in  the  perception  of  the  respondents,  significantly  in- 
volved in  the  decision-making  process. 

Implication ; Though  it  is  currently  popular  in  ad- 
ministrative theory  to  stress  the  involvement  of  persons  in 
the  decision-making  process,  the  reactions  of  respondents 
in  the  districts  studied  raise  questions  concerning  the  use 
of  committees  for  this  purpose.  Few  of  the  respondents 
voiced  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  functioning  of 
committees;  rather,  at  the  one  campus  where  committees  were 
stressed,  concern  was  expressed  over  the  number  of  com- 
mittees utilized  and  the  time  required  for  decision-making 
through  committee  action. 

1-3  Generalization : Administrative  Cabinets  were 

utilized  in  each  of  the  districts  studied  and  varied  in 
their  impact  on  decision-making  procedures  as  a result  of 
their  membership  and  operational  procedures. 

Implication : Through  the  functioning  of  the  Adminis- 

trative Cabinet,  the  procedures  for  decision-making  in  multi- 
unit districts  can  either  be  highly  centralized  or  highly 
decentralized.  This  is  particularly  possible  when  committees 
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are  not  significant  in  the  decision-making  process  and  key 
administrative  role  incumbents  thereby  assume  greater 
responsibility  for  decision-making.  In  those  districts 
where  administrators  for  student  services  are  not  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  this  may  result  in  decisions  being  made  for 
student  services  without  the  input  of  professionals  from 
the  student  services  area. 

2 . Role  Incumbents  as  Decision-Makers 

2.1  Generalization ; Organizational  structure  and  cen- 
tralized functions  for  student  personnel  services  had  an 
influence  on  who  primary  decision-makers  were  within  the 
districts  studied. 

Implications : Multi-unit  districts  which  utilize  or- 

ganizational structures  stressing  the  role  of  a District 
Administrator  for  Student  Services  and  centralized  functions 
for  student  personnel  services  will  tend  to  have  increased 
numbers  of  primary  decision-makers  at  the  district  level. 

If  there  are  no  centralized  student  personnel  functions  or 
District  Administrators  for  Student  Services  in  a multi-unit 
district  primary  decision-makers  at  the  campus  level  will 
tend  to  increase  both  in  numbers  and  degree  of  involvement. 

2.2  Generalization ; Regardless  of  the  administrative 
structure  utilized  in  the  districts  studied  the  Campus 
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Administrators  for  Student  Services  generally  were  primary 
decision-makers  for  all  major  task  areas  of  student  services. 

Implication : In  multi-unit  districts  it  would  seem 

critical  that  competent  and  well  trained  persons  be  selected 
for  these  campus  level  positions.  Data  also  indicate  a 
possible  advantage  in  selecting  persons  for  these  roles  who 
are  skilled  in  decision-making  techniques,  with  demonstrated 
ability  in  implementing  roles. 

2.3  Generalization : Role  incumbents  responsible  for 

specific  student  personnel  services  functions  (e.g.,  Adminis- 
trator for  Counseling,  Administrator  for  Placement,  etc.) 
were  generally  not  primary  decision-makers  outside  of  their 
respective  areas. 

Implication : This  would  tend  to  support  a concept  of 

defined  decision-making  responsibility  within  student  per- 
sonnel services  in  multi-unit  districts.  It  would  also  imply 
that  primary  decision-making  is  not  shared  within  student 
personnel  services  by  role  incumbents. 

2.4  Generalization : Administrators  for  Student  Activi- 

ties generally  were  not  the  primary  decision-makers  for  the 
area  for  which,  by  title,  they  held  primary  responsibility. 

Implication ; Student  Activities  may  be  one  area  that  •_ 
is  an  exception  to  the  previous  finding  concerning  shared 
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decision-making.  • it  also  may  be  true  that  Administrators 
for  Student  Activities,  as  a result  of  their  primary  inter- 
action with  students,  tend  to  remain  on  the  fringe  of  the 
decision-making  process  for  student  personnel  services. 

2.5  Generalization : Counselors,  as  a group,  were 

generally  primary  decision-makers  for  only  one  major  task 
area  in  student  personnel  services  (Guidance  and  Counseling) . 
Their  degree  of  involvement  for  this  area  was  also  low  as 
compared  to  other  role  incumbents  in  student  personnel  ser- 
vices . 

Implication : The  decision-making  patterns  utilized  in 

the  three  districts  studied  do  not  emphasize  the  role  of 
Counselors  within  the  district  in  decision-making.  This  is 
not  in  keeping  with  decision-making  theory  as  advanced  by 
many  theorists.  This  finding  may  also  imply  that  critical 
inputs  are  lost  to  the  decision-making  process  in  the  dis- 
tricts studied. 

2.6  Generalization : Campus  Administrators  for  Student 

Services  were  generally  significant  participants  in  decision- 
making in  each  of  the  three  districts  studied. 

Implication : The  Campus  Administrator  for  Student 

Services  is  a critical  element  in  the  decision-making  pro- 
cess in  multi-unit  districts  as  both  a primary  decision-maker 
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and  a participant.  This  would  reinforce  the  earlier  sugges- 
tions concerning  selection  of  role  incumbents  who  occupy 
this  position  in  multi-unit  districts. 

2.7  Generalization : There  was  variation  between  dis- 

tricts and  campuses  in  the  degree  of  participation  in 
decision-making  by  Counselors,  District  Administrators  for 
Student  Services,  Administrators  for  Counseling  Services, 
and  Chief  Campus  Administrators. 

Implication : When  decision-making  patterns  are  examined 

in  multi-unit  districts  it  is  necessary  that  such  examina- 
tions include  techniques  capable  of  identifying  the  degree 
of  involvement  of  role  incumbents  with  similar  titles.  The 
data  also  indicate  that  campus  patterns  of  decision-making 
within  the  same  district  may  vary  as  a result  of  the  in-  . 
fluence  of  role  incumbents  at  the  campus  level  rather  than 
being  primarily  influenced  by  district  level  role  incumbents 
or  procedures . 

2.8  Generalization : Perceptions  of  individual  role 

incumbents  in  each  district  relative  to  their  own  partici- 
pation in  decision-making  tended  to  agree  with  response 
patterns  recorded  for  identifiable  groups  of  role  incumbents 
on  the  Modified  Decision  Point  Analysis  Instrument. 
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Implication : Respondents  in  the  multi-unit  districts 

studied  generally  have  accurate  perceptions  of  their  own 
involvement  in  the  decision-making  process.  This  does  not 
imply  these  persons  are  satisfied  with  their  involvement, 
but  rather  that  they  are  simply  cognizant  of  their  respec- 
tive roles. 

3 . General  Observations 

3.1  Generalization : Generally  in  the  three  districts 

studied  the  functions  of  student  personnel  services  for 
which  centralized  decision-making  was  identified  included 
student  activities,  placement  and  financial  aids,  and  ad- 
missions and  records. 

Implication ; The  structure  utilized  in  a multi-unit 
district  may  influence  centralized  decision-making,  but  the 
task  areas  and  role  incumbents  involved  in  decision-making 
are  more  important  than  the  structure.  Each  district  had  a 
different  structure  yet  for  similar  functions  there  were 
tendencies  for  centralized  decision-making  in  each  district. 

3.2  Generalization:  Perceived  shared  areas  of  decision- 

making generally  did  not  exist  in  those  multi-unit  districts 
stressing  campus  responsibility  and  having  defined  levels 

of  decision-making. 

Implication : For  those  multi-unit  districts  desiring 
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clear  definitions  of  decision-making  responsibility  between 
campus  and  district-wide  functions  formal  statements  and 
procedures  seem  to  be  effective  in  accomplishing  this  goal. 

3-3  Generalization : The  congruence  between  stated 

procedures  and  perceived  patterns  of  decision-making  was 
highest  for  multi-unit  districts  utilizing  both,  formal 
statements  relative  to  decision  levels  and  centralized 
functions  for  specific  areas  within  student  personnel  ser- 
vices. The  degree  of  consensus  of  respondents  for  individual 
decision  items  was  also  highest  in  these  same  districts. 

Implication ; if  it  is  important  to  the  decision-making 
process  that  high  congruence  and  consensus  are  present  in  a 
district,  then  formal  statements  relative  to  decision  levels 
and  centralized  functions  seem  to  be  possible  methods  of 
achieving  this  end.  However,  the  respondents  in  the  dis- 
tricts with  low  patterns  of  congruence  and  consensus  did 
not  indicate  dissatisfaction  with  this  aspect  of  the 
decision-making  process.  No  data  are  available  to  verify 
whether  these  respondents  were  aware  of  this  lack  of  con- 
gruence and  consensus.  Also,  no  attempt  was  made  in  the 
present  study  to  qualify  the  effectiveness  of  the  decision- 
making process  in  any  of  the  districts  studied. 
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3.4  Generalization : The  two  groups  of  role  incumbents 

achieving  the  highest  consensus  relative  to  individual  de- 
cision items  in  each  district  studied  were  the  Chief  campus 
Administrators  and  their  respective  Campus  Administrators 
for  Student  Services. 

Implication ; In  each  district  these  two  groups  of  role 
incumbents  apparently  communicate  with  each  other  relative 
to  decision-making  procedures  and  responsibilities  to  a 
greater  extent  than  other  groups  of  role  incumbents. 

3.5  Generalization : Counselors,  as  a group,  in  each 

district  generally  had  the  lowest  degree  of  consensus  for 
individual  decision  items.  However,  Counselors  from  indi- 
vidual campuses  had  generally  higher  consensus  patterns  than 
those  found  for  the  total  district.  Also,  Chief  Campus  Ad- 
ministrators and  Campus  Administrators  for  Student  Services 
when  analyzed  as  identifiable  groups  had  low  consensus 
patterns  in  each  district. 

Implication : The  degree  of  consensus  seems  to  be 

higher  for  campus  patterns  than  district-wide  patterns  in 
raulti-unit  districts  relative  to  consensus  on  individual 
decision  items.  This  may  be  related  to  the  variation  be- 
tween campuses  in  procedures  or  the  amount  of  information 
exchanged  at  the  campus  level  relative  to  decision-making. 
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3.6  Generalization : In  each  of  the  districts  studied. 

Counselors,  as  a group,  generally  had  a lack  of  knowledge  and 
degree  of  confusion  relative  to  decision-making  patterns  and 
procedures . 

Implication : If  it  is  important  that  persons  know  who 

primary  decision-makers  are  and  what  procedures  exist  for 
decision-making,  the  communications  network  utilized  in  each 
district  studied  is  failing  to  function  appropriately. 

3.7  Generalization : The  respondents  in  the  districts 

studied  had  difficulty  answering  as  well  as  negative  re- 
actions to  questions  concerning  advantages  and  disadvantages 
for  decision-making  in  multi-unit  districts. 

Implication ; The  multi-unit  district  pattern  of  or- 
ganizational structure  may  not  provide  improved  decision- 
making patterns  and  in  fact  may  introduce  added  disadvantages 
to  the  decision-making  process.  However,  this  may  be  a mute 
point  in  view  of  the  rationale  for  multi-unit  districts.  If 
multi-unit  districts  serve  needs  other  than  automatically 
providing  for  improved  decision-making  patterns,  efforts  must 
be  directed  toward  developing  coping  strategies  for  decision- 
making within  such  districts. 

3.8  Generalization : Generally,  respondents  from  all 

districts  studied  recommended  increased  autonomy  for 
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individual  campuses  relative  to  decision-making  in  student 
personnel  services. 

Implication ; When  viewed  in  context  with  other  find- 
ings of  the  present  study  this  recommendation  by  respondents 
may  create  a collision  course  for  decision-making  in  multi- 
unit districts.  With  increased  autonomy  for  individual 
campuses  two  points  which  seem  to  increase  congruence  and 
consensus  relative  to  decision-making  may  be  lost.  These 
two  points  are  1)  formal  statements  relative  to  decision- 
making levels,  and  2)  centralization  of  functions  for 
specific  areas  within  student  personnel  services.  Questions 
could  also  be  raised  about  the  effect  of  increased  campus 
autonomy  for  the  individual  student.  Would  increased  campus 
autonomy  in  decision-making  foster  decisions  in  the  best 
interest  of  students  or  would  such  decisions  result  in  the 
campuses  sealing  themselves  off  to  the  point  students  would 
find  intradistrict  movement  blocked?  It  would  seem  either 
situation  could  develop  and  based  on  other  findings  relative 
to  the  present  study  administrative  role  incumbents  in 
student  personnel  services  would  have  a major  role  in  deter- 
mining the  direction  taken  by  districts. 

3.9  Generalization ; in  each  district  studied  the 
organizational  structure  and  degree  of  centralization  for 
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decision-making  tended  to  reflect  the  corresponding  pattern 
of  statewide  governance  for  the  district. 

Implication ; This  may  imply  that  administrative  role 
incumbents  in  individual  districts  fail  to  develop  locally 
meaningful  patterns  for  decision-making  and  organization, 
but  instead  tend  to  conform  to  a statewide  norm  or  pattern. 
This  tendency  could  possibly  prove  detrimental  to  the  dis- 
trict relative  to  district  goals  and  purposes. 

3.10  Generalization : There  seemed  to  be  a relation- 

ship, in  the  three  districts  studied,  between  the  "age" 
(e.g.,  the  date  of  establishment  and  length  of  time  as  a 
multi-unit  system)  of  a district  and  the  degree  of  centra- 
lization for  decision-making  in  student  services.  The 
degree  of  centralization  in  multi-unit  districts  seemed  to 
be  greatest  for  those  districts  with  the  fewest  number  of 
years  of  operation  as  a multi-unit  district. 

Implication : This  implies  a possible  trend  toward  a 

higher  degree  of  centralization  for  decision-making  in 
student  services  during  the  formative  years  of  multi-unit 
operation.  This  finding  also  relates  to  the  utilization  of 
a District  Administrator  for  Student  Services  during  the 
initial  growth  of  multi-unit  districts,  with  his  line  rela- 
tionship with  individual  campuses  and  specific  task  areas 
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disappearing  as  the  district  matures.  However,  left  un- 
answered is  the  question  of  this  role  incumbent's  evolving 
role  in  mature  multi-unit  districts. 

Recommendations  for  Related  Studies 

This  study  had  as  its  focus  the  locus  of  formal 
decision-making  in  regard  to  specific  tasks  of  student  per- 
sonnel services  in  selected  multi-unit  community  college 
districts  and  did  not  deal  with  the  effectiveness  or  quality 
of  the  decision-making  process  in  these  districts.  The  data 
indicated  decisions  were  made  in  these  districts  utilizing 
three  different  patterns  and  further  study  is  suggested  to 
determine  if  there  are  any  data  which  would  support  a conten- 
tion that  any  one  of  these  patterns  is  more  effective  than 
another . 

A detailed  study  of  other  specific  areas  of  decision- 
making procedures  and  patterns  in  multi-unit  districts  is 
indicated.  For  example,  patterns’ for  decision-making  for 
academic  services  may  be  very  similar  to  or  substantially 
different  from  those  identified  for  student  services  in  these 
districts.  The  role  of  the  Chief  Campus  Administrator  could 
be  the  focus  of  such  a study  as  this  role  incumbent  is  also 
the  chief  academic  officer  in  some  multi-unit  districts. 
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It  is  recommended  that  additional  study  be  conducted 
relative  to  the  need  for  leadership  and  coordination  through 
a District  Administrator  for  Student  Services  in  multi-unit 


districts . 


APPENDIX  A 


MODIFIED  DECISION  POINT 
ANALYSIS  INSTRUMENT 


MODIFIED  DECISION  POINT 
ANALYSIS  INSTRUMENT 1 


You  are  participating  in  a study  of  which  the  purpose 
is  to  investigate  the  evolving  locus  of  decision-making  in 
regard  to  specific  tasks  of  student  personnel  functions  in 
selected  multi-unit  community  college  districts.  As  you 
consider  each  of  the  questions,  think  and  respond  from  the 
viewpoint  of  your  present  position. 

Using  the  indicated  lines  on  the  next  page,  please 
write  your  name,  the  title  of  your  position,  and  the  name 
of  the  campus  or  location  at  which  you  work.  provide  the 
background  data  requested  by  writing  the  appropriate  number 
in  the  box  to  the  left  of  each  question.  All  responses  will 
remain  confidential  and  none  will  be  identified  by  person. 


Institute  of  Higher  Education 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  Florida  32601 


•'‘Developed  from 
Research  Project  No. 


a technique  by  Glen  G.  Eye,  Cooperative 
5-0443  USOE,  1966,  240pp. 
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BACKGROUND  DATA 

1*  Name : 1.  Write  your- name  on  the 

line  to  the  left. 


2.  Title  of  Position:_ 

3.  Campus  or  Location: 


4. 


11. 


Year 

I.B.M.  USE  ONLY 


2.  Write  the  title  of  your 
position . 

3.  Write  the  name  of  the' 
campus  or  location  of 
your  work. 

4.  Sex:  1.  Male 

2.  Female 

5.  Number  of  years  in  pre- 
sent community  college. 

6.  Number,  of  years  at  pre- 
sent campus  or  location. 

7.  Number  of  years  in  your 
present  position. 

8.  Total  years  of  student 
personnel  experience. 

9.  Total  years  of  adminis- 
trative experience. 

10.  Highest  level  of  pro- 
fessional preparation. 

1.  Bachelors  Degree 

2.  Bachelors  + 15 
Credits 

3.  Masters  Degree 

4.  Masters  + 15 
Credits 

5.  Masters  + 30 
Credits 

6.  Doctors  Degree 

11.  In  what  year  were  you 
last  enrolled  in  one 
or  more  college  credit 
courses? 
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MODIFIED  DECISION  POINT  ANALYSIS  INSTRUMENT 

DIRECTIONS!  This  instrument  contains  twenty-five  decision  items 
and  one  sample  item.  The  column  to  the  left  is  a list  of  posi- 
tions of  persons  in  your  multi-unit  district  who  may  participate 
in  making  these  decisions.  In  the  column  to  the  right  there  are 
three  questions  regarding  each  of  the  decision  items.  For  each 
decision  item,  answer  the  three  questions  in  the  manner  indica- 
ted. After  completing  each  tab  fold  it  over  the  top  of  this 
page  to  expose  the  next  decision  item  tab.  Examine  the  sample 
item  then  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  through  the  twenty-five 
items.  Do  not  omit  any  decision  items.  A sample  item  is  pro- 
vided on  the  first  tab  for  illustrative  purposes. 


POSITIONS  t 


DECISION  ITEMS i 


Counselor 

president 

Dean  of 
Student 
Services 

2 

Provost 

Director 

Central 

Records 

Coordinator 
of  Admissions 
and  Records 

Coordinator 
of  Student 
Services 

1 

Coordinator 
of  Student 
Activities 

Board  of 
Trustees 

Coordinator 
of  Counsel- 
ing Services 

3 

DECISION  ITEM 
(SAMPLE)  : ' ’ 

The  decision  on 
the  practice  of 
using  Counselor 
Aides  in  the  stu- 
dent personnel 
program. 


II 


QUESTIONS! 

WHO  MAKES  THIS  DECISION? 
Choose  the  one  person 
in  your  multi-unit  dis- 
trict who  is  primarily 
responsible  for  making 
this  decision.  Place 
the  number  one  (1)  in 
the  box  in  Column  I 
opposite  the  title  of 
that  person-. 

WHAT  OTHER  PERSONS 
PARTICIPATE  IN  MAKING  . 
THIS  DECISION? 

Select  at  least  two 
persons,  other  than 
the  one  already  indi- 
cated in  answering  Ques- 
tion A,  who  participate 
in  making  this  decision. 
Rank  these  persons  using 
the  numbers  2,  3,  -, 

-,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they 
participate.  In  Column 
I,  place  the  number  of 
the  rank  you  give  each 
participant  opposite 
the  title  of  that  posi- 
tion. 

WHAT  IS  THE  NATURE  CF 
YOUR  PARTICIPATION  IN 
MAKING  THIS  DECISION? 
Select  one  of  the  four- 
following  choices  which 
best  describes  your 
participation  in  making 
this  decision  and  write 
the  number  of  this 
choice  in  the  box  pro- 
vided in  column  II. 

1.  Make  the  decision. 

2.  Recommend  the  decision. 

3.  Provide  information. 

4.  None. 
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DECISION  ITEMS 


1.  The  decision  to  implement  a testing  program  for  student 
applicants . 

2.  The  decision  on  the  procedures  for  disseminating  informa- 
tion regarding  student  services  functions. 

3.  The  decision  on  the  appointment  of  student  personnel 
staff  to  serve  on  district  and  campus  committees. 

4.  The  decision  on  the  requirements  of  student  eligibility 
for  graduation. 

5.  The  decision  on  the  preparing  of  budgetary  requests  for 
your  individual  campus  student  personnel  program. 

6.  The  decision  on  the  use  of  normative  and  predictive  data 
for  academic  placement. 

7.  The  decision  on  the  scheduling  of  individual  students  in 
regard  to  classes. 

8.  The  decision  to  conduct  follow-up  studies  of  graduates. 

9.  The  decision  on  the  scope  of  the  student  activities 
program  and  facilities. 

10.  The  decision  on  the  policies  regarding  procedures  for 
student  registration. 

11.  The  decision  on  the  participation  of  student  personnel 
staff  in  professional  workshops  and  conventions. 

12.  The  decision  on  the  role  and  function  of  student  self- 
governance. 

13.  The  decision  on  the  orientation  activities  for  new  students. 

14.  The  decision  on  the  responsibility  and  nature  of  the 
counseling  services. 

15.  The  decision  to  develop  occupational  information  and 
methods  for  dissemination. 

16.  The  decision  on  the  scope  of  the  financial  aid  program. 
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DECISION  ITEMS  (Continued) 


17.  The  decision  on  the  extent  and  nature  of  student  place- 
ment services. 

18.  The  decision  to  publish  a student  handbook. 

19.  The  decision  on  the  administration  of  student  loans. 

20.  The  decision  on  the  identification  and  interpretation 
of  student  personnel  staffing  needs. 

21.  The  decision  on  the  development  of  experimental  projects 
in  student  personnel. 

22.  The  decision  on  the  transferability  of  prior  college 
credit . 

23.  The  decision  on  the  procedures  for  developing  regulations 
for  student  conduct. 

24.  The  decision  on  the  maintenance  and  accessibility  policies 
regarding  student  records. 

25.  The  decision  on  the  analysis  of  the  financial  need  of 
students . 


APPENDIX  B 


STRUCTURED  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 


STRUCTURED  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 


1.  What  is  the  relationship,  or  how  would  you  describe  the 
relationship,  between  student  personnel  services  and  the 
total  educational  program  of  the  district? 

2.  Do  you  perceive  the  student  personnel  services  organiza- 
tional pattern  in  this  district  as  one  which  is  cen- 
tralized or  decentralized  relative  to  decision-making? 

If  (centralized/decentralized)  to  what  degree? 

3.  Are  there  shared  areas  of  decision-making  between  the 
chief  campus  administrator  and  the  chief  administrator 
for  student  personnel  services  for  the  campus?  if  so 
what  are  these  areas?  If  not  do  you  feel  there  are  some 
areas  where  such  shared  decision-making  would  be  bene- 
ficial? 

4.  Are  there  shared  areas  of  decision-making  between  the 
chief  campus  administrator  and  the  chief  administrator 
for  student  personnel  services  for  the  district?  If  so 
what  are  these  areas?  if  not  do  you  feel  there  are  some 
areas  where  such  shared  decision-making  would  be  bene- 
ficial? 
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STRUCTURED  INTERVIEW  GUIDE  (Continued) 

5.  What  decision-making  responsibilities  are  shared  between 
the  chief  administrator  for  student  personnel  services 
for  the  district  and  the  chief  administrator  for  student 
personnel  services  for  the  campus?  If  none  are  shared 
do  you  feel  there  are  some  areas  where  such  shared 
decision-making  would  be  beneficial? 

6.  To  what  extent  do  each  of  the  following  participate  in 
decision-making  relative  to  student  personnel  services: 
counselors,  faculties,  chief  campus  administrators, 
student  personnel  administrators,  the  board  of  trustees, 
the  president  of  the  district? 

7.  Are  there  formal  mechanisms,  councils,  committees,  or 
other  systems  for  decision-making  relative  to  student 
personnel  services  on  your  campus  or  for  the  total  dis- 
trict? Please  describe  them  and  their  procedures. 

8.  Do  you  feel  the  multi-unit  organizational  pattern  offers 
advantages  relative  to  decision-making  in  student  per- 
sonnel services?  if  so  what  are  some  of  these  advantages? 

9.  Do  you  feel  the  multi-unit  organizational  pattern  offers 
disadvantages  relative  to  decision-making  in  student  per- 
sonnel services?  if  so  what  are  some  of  these  problems? 
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STRUCTURED  INTERVIEW  GUIDE  (Continued) 

10.  What  changes  would  you  recommend  relative  to  decision- 
making in  student  personnel  services  on  your  campus 
and  for  the  total  district? 

11.  What  else  can  you  tell  me  relative  to  decision-making 
in  student  personnel  services? 

12.  What  other  person  could  give  me  additional  information 
or  another  view  of  decision-making  relative  to  student 


personnel  services? 


APPENDIX  C 


BASIC  DATA  COLLECTED  FROM 
TRANSITIONAL  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
RESPONDENTS — TABLES  1-8 ' 
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APPENDIX  E 


BASIC  DATA  COLLECTED  FROM 
RIVERSIDE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
RESPONDENTS — TABLES  17-24 
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